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WHAT ADTANTAOKTH A OOROEOUS TOMB — COSTLY OBSEQUIES — 
LAVISH EXPENSE ! BEFOREHAND THEN ARRAY THYSELF FOR THY 
BURIAL — GODLINESS IS A COMELY SHROUD — DECK THYSELF IN 
ALL THY ROBES ERE THOU DEPARTB8T HENCE — CONVERT THY 
WEALTH INTO AN ENDURING ORNAMENT— CARRY IT ALONG 
WITH THEE. 

ST. BASIL, 

Homilia in Ditescentes. ;folio, Parisiia. 1638. 
toxQ i. p. 348. 
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TO THB 
BIGHT HONOURABLE 

EDWARD HERBERT, 

EABL OP POWIS, 
VISCOUNT CLIVE OP LUDLOW, 
BABON HEBBEBT OP CHEBBUBY, 
AND BABON POWIS OF POWIS CASTLE: 

IN MUNIFICENCE, 

IN ZEAL, 

IN STEADFASTNESS, 

A FAITHFUL AND DEVOTED SON OF THE CHUBCH : 

THESE PAGES ABE INSCBIBED, 

WITH DEEP FEELINGS OF BESFECT AND ESTEEM, 

AND 
WITH THE FBBVENT HOPE 
THAT HEALTH, AND PEACE, AND LENGTH OF DATS, 
MAY BE THE POBTION OF HIS 
INHEBITANCE. 
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Thb coll for a second edition of " A Letter on 
Sepulcliral Memorials, addressed to the President and 
Members of the Oxford Architectural Society," in 
1 840, and the approval given to the sug'gestions, con- 
tiuned in that Letter, by those, whose opinions he 
most values, have induced the Author to place them 
again before the public, with much additional matter. 

Before money is lavished upon a monument, would 
it not he right to consider, whether a tribute of mere 
affection might be rendered no unbefitting offering to 
the honour and worship of Almighty God, if devoted 
to Him in reverential feeling, untainted by supersti- 
tion ? Whether to have " helped one heaven- directed 
spire to rise," may not be a better memorial than 
either " storied urn, or animated bust ^ ?" 



In our respect for the dead, as in every act of 
charity towards the Uving, humihty should he our 
gTiide, that, in the language of Jeremy Taylor, 
"these acts may never minister at all to vanity, bnt 
be as foil of advantage and usefulness as they may." 

With regard to our churches, we may feel the more 
sanguine as to the future, from the accurate informa- 
tion, the correct taste, and the just feeling, which, 
in all matters, relating to Ecclesiastical or " Chris- 
tian" Architecture, will gradually, we trust, he difiused 
by the Institution of the Oxford Architectural 
Society, and the Cambridge Camden Society, so 
long as their proceedings shall be guided by a 
sound discretion. " Engaged in tbe same objects, 
actuated by the same motives, and using, in a great 
measure, the same means ''," the foundation of tbese 
Societies may be viewed as the dawn of a brighter 
era. StiQ, important and useful as they confessedly 
must be, while regarded as appendages to our Uni- 
versities, the beneficial results of their labours will be 
most sensibly experienced, when the members of each 
Society are scattered, from time to time, over the 
kingdom. 

The weight and influence, which tlie Clergy de- 

k Rrpoit of Cundeo SDdety for iH-io, IMi, p. 35, 
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servedly possess in their parishes, as the spiritual 
guides, and the ministers of good amongst their 
flocks, will be much increased by the architectural 
knowledge, and that general acquaintance with 
Ecclesiastical lore, which will enable them to exercise 
a judicious guardianship over the Churches, intrusted 
to their care. Often, indeed, will they find cause 
to lament the misdoings of past years, — ^injuries alas ! 
which neither money, nor skiU, can remedy: but, 
henceforward they can restrain both the rashness 
and ignorance of the presumptuous^ — suggest the 
fittest course to be adopted in all projected works — 
and thus elevate our taste in Church Architecture 
from a debased standard, to models of purity and 
excellence °. 

The Author is greatly indebted to one, well qualified 
by his talents, his judgment, and his office, as Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban's, to advise on the subject of 
these pages, for many valuable suggestions and much 

c «< The Glossary of Architecture"shoald form a partof every Clergy 
man's library. All, who have referred to its pages, must readily testify, 
how vaxxotLprcLctical information may be gathered from this useful and 
beautiful work, an enlarg^ed edition of which (the fourth) is now in 
preparation.— The " Hints to Churchwardens," by the Cambridge Cam- 
den Society, judiciously abridged, might, with advantage, be so printed 
as to be suspended in the vestries of many Churches. 

o ; 



important as^stance, cheerfully imparted amidst his 
own labours. Hie thanks are also due to the judidouB 
Editor of the Remains of Bishop Warburton, In 
giving them to the world, Mr. Kilvert's wish — that 
the literary and moral character of this original and 
powerful writer may be raised by this selection, — will 
undoubtedly be realized. 
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I. & II. — The Plates, in a great measure, speak for them- 
selves, and require little explanation. At p. 34 is given an 
existing portion of one of the small chapels surrounding the 
eastern extremity of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, in order that 
we may be the better aware of the destruction which was caused 
by the erection of the Duke of Buckinghamshire's monument. 
The sculptor, doubtless, regarded the beautiful niches, the 
statues, brackets, &c., &c., which he was permitted to destroy, 
with the same feeling of contempt, which the yoimger Wren 
expressed when speaking of the " Lace and other outwork and 
crinkle- crankle" of this building, and considered that these 
appropriate and beautiful ornaments were wisely sacrificed to 
receive "the Roman General, — the Weeping Duchess," and 
the Allegorical Group. 

III. — At the eastern extremity of the north aisle of Bristol 
Cathedral was an Altar-Screen, which is given amongst Mr* 
Skelton's Etchings of the Antiquities of Bristol. The Monu- 
ment of the Codrington Family (p. 32), whi6h was formerly 
placed in the choir, has been thrust into this beautiful series of 
niches. It is but justice to say, that this Monument was not 
the original cause of the mischief, as its place was occupied by 
a lofty pyramidal monument erected in 1 789. It is, however, 
to be regretted, that when the latter was moved, the same good 
taste which directed the restorations effected in the choir, was 
not extended to this part of the Cathedral. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

IV. The Monument of Sir Jolm Young (p. 33), erected 
about 1603| has probably destroyed the ancient Sedilia in the 
south wall of the chancel of Bristol CathedraL 

V. The Chancel of Mells Church (p. 48) exhibits a combina- 
tion of misdeeds. The original roof is concealed by a plastered 
ceiling, around which a cornice has been introduced, fitted only 
for a drawing-room. Nearly the third part of a beautiful win- 
dow is hidden by a modem altar-piece, wholly unsuited in its 
character to the building. Might not money have been better 
expended in effecting a perfect restoration of the oak roof, and 
in placing some good painted glass in this window, (which would 
at the same time have served as memorials of the dead,) than in 
the erection of the two insipid monuments which encroach upon 
the Communion Table. 

VI.— -The Monument of the Moore Family (p. 67), erected 
in 1613, in the norUi aisle of the nave of Worcester Cathedral, 
is comparatively a slight blemish, but it affords an early instance 
of the small regard paid to windows in churches. Their par- 
tial or entire obstruction has been little heeded, if they afforded 
a convenient spot for the reception of a monument 
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Turrels, ipires, 
And nindoics, climbing bigh from base (o roof 
In wide and radiant rcmt, bespoke Us birth 
Coeval with tho*e rich Cathedral fanea, 
(Gothic ill-naiDed), where harmDn; result! 
From disunited parts; and shapes minute, 
At once distinct and blended, boldl; form 
One laA majestic whole. So modern ait 
HadiDBR'd with misplac'd symmeliythe pile. 

Mason's Engl. Gabdih, a ill 

Amonost the glories of oar native land, cmr 
Cathedrols aud Cliiirches claim the moet distiDguished 
rank, whether we regard their magnificence — their 
variety — their numbers, — and still more the sacred 
purpose, to which they are devoted. Which of the 
works of man adds so impressively to the beauties 
of a landscape ? Which awakens in the mind 



M BNOLISH CHURCHES. 

my holy and Bolenm, yet Boothing;, recollections ? 
I In cities the Cathedral Church rises in awful majesty, 
8 the grand object, to which the delighted eye 
' perpetually turns, while the buildings around it seem 
a humble vassals in the presence of their mighty 
lord. Whether it he set aa a hei 
placed in a secluded valley, what 
iaCicully English than the Spire 
Village Church ? its battlemented : 
Chancel ? Thomson, whea enumerating the nohler 
works of creation, Bpecifies the Church as the sole 
work of art, worthy of being united to them : 
le glittering spire, 



on a hill, c 
more charac- 
Tower of the 
and decorated 



"With shame and sorrow we must admit, that, during 
the largest portion of the last two centuries, the greater 
number of these fabrics has been grossly neglected; 
and, in the care for their preservation, our piety and 
our taste alike slumbered. "Hme was, when a build- 
ing, dedicated to God, was considered as an object of 
the deepest religious veneration. The good work 
eagerly promoted by munificent gifts or by 
personal exertion. Land, stone, and timber, as well 
IS money, were freely given; workmen and carriages 



re Iho Cathedral of 
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were no less freely provided. These contributions 
should be estimated as money, and it is idle to say, 
that such structures could be erected with ease, 
because wages in these days were low ^. If our an- 
cestors wanted our science and our numerous aids 
for curtailing labour, we must contrast the purer 
taste and the more liberal spirit which animated 
the builders of old, with the cold and selfish cal- 
culation of modem times. Oar profusion is lavished 
on schemes and undertakings, which are to yield us 
a profitable return, or to conduce to our individual 
comfort, rarely on works of charity or devotion. 

In examining a fine Church of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, where we mark th^ enduring (we 
might almost say the eternal) workmanship of those 
periods, nothing strikes us more than the ample space, 
allotted to the several portions of the building, or 
the minute and painful labour, which was bestowed 
upon every part of the edifice, whether the material 
was wood or stone. This labour was not confined 
exclusively to those portions of a Church, that were 
most important and conspicuous ; but it extended to 
parts, which can only be discovered and properly 
appreciated after the closest examination. Even in 
the crypts, architectural propriety and beauty prevail ; 
the extent of which cannot, perhaps, be fully known, 

y Wliitaker's Richmondshire, Preface, p. vi 

c o 



"till the ruia of the inoimheot edifice shall have 
exposed its aubterranean foundation to the lig-ht of 

When we find in a pett]/ village, a suhstantial spa- 
cious Church, with its lofty tower, and though ir 
decay still hearing evidence, that no pains or suitable 
embellishment waa spared in its construction ; it might 
be asked, By whom, at whose expense, for whom, and 
for what useful object was all this cost ? Such ques- 
tions, natural to the utilitarian of our days, were 
never put by our forefathers, — They knew that the 
act WB3 one of grateful homage on their part to the 
Giver of all good \ that the building roust be bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of the District, however few 
and scattered they might be ; and would confer bless- 
ings on generations yet unborn ; they knew that thev 
had "wrought a good work;" — this was enough to 
silence every enquirer, to satisfy every doubt. 

They dreamt not of a perishable borne, 
Who thuB cuuld build - 

the hand of man has not been mischievously 
lusy, and only ordinary attention has been paid to 
the repair of accidental injury, we may contemplate, 
in one of these fabrics, what their Founders themselves 
beheld, and much in the same slate. " Lei us, then, be 
grateful for such works, the ornaments and the pride 

' Traobftctiom oT Uic Cunbrid^ Cuni^ Society. Ft. i. p. 3j. 
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ur country ; to that Church which, however ^eat 
its defects, or rather its superfluitiea, neither ejudged 
expense, nor toil, nor privations, in providing these 
durable and magnificent buildings *." When 
Church was completed, not only each Chantry, but 
every principal part of the edifice, had its particular 
guardian. These feelings of devotion were too o 
ningled with superstition : yet well would it have 
been, bad the good part been spared, and that, whilst 
the tareswere gathered, the wheat had not been rooted 

At the Reformation, the condition of the Churches 
themselves was, probably, excellent ; and here it n 

t be irrelevant to point out the actual extent of 
injury, which they then sustained. Much misconcep- 
tion prevails by confounding the proceedings, which 
occurred at tliia period, with that ruthless violence, tc 
which Churches were subjected in a subsequent cen- 
tury. A short statement will shew, that the spoliation 
at the two periods differed widely both in kind and 



The object of the Reformers was to purify, not 
o desecrate, while, on the otiier hand, the Puritans 
vere not satisfied, unless desecration was accompanied 
}y destruction. The Monastic houses, it is true, i 
their Dissolution, were not only stripped of their lands 

* Whitaker'a RLi^hmonitBluTfl, U. p, lafl. 
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CHURCHES. 

and revenuee, but their roofa were diBmantled, and the 
lead, bells, and whatever other property or articles of 
e thev possessed, were seized upon or destroyed. 
The Certificate of the Commissioners for the Supprea- 
1 of the Monastery of Tewkesbury will give the 
reader a clear insight into the usual mode of proceed- 

1 such occasions. The Abbot's Lodging, and 
other buildings of a domestic character were ' 
signed to remain undefaced," doubtless, as a i 
dence for the Grantee or his dependants. The 
Church, Cha]jeU, Cloisters, Chapter- Ho use, 

" deemed to be auperftuotts." The lead and 
bells ' were estimated by weight for sale, 
jewels, plate, and ornaments, were " reserved to the 

e of the King's Majesty^." Instances also oc 
where individuals, like the Protector Somerset, actu- 
ally destroyed a Church for selfish purposes ; and vast 
Conventual Churches, even when preserved and granted 
to the use of the parish, were diminished in size. 

■ England had been Isrgely repleBiahsd with bell-metal sine 
ntftSQlbtiOD, and VAAC quuitltle« of It were shtpped off Tor i^ain.' 
y raiBht he ^^^pmi^Nl wl 



ll^na Hoiues dclBfed sot ofteo la 
lai4T the Churches and ChapcK I 
yea tif tbe penpLe, mlg;bt bi 



The most important ftlterationa, made at the Refor- 
mation, were within the Churches. The interioi 
them, accordingly, it may be remarked, is often v 
mutilated than the outside, which has been exposed 
to less rude treatment. The Altars in Mortuary 
Chapels were deetroyed. " Images, shrines, ar 
candleeticks, were to be removed everywher 
wheresoever they had been abused by pilgrimages, 
censings, and offerings." As the firet Injunctio 
had been but partially obeyed, enquiries were to be 
made in 1547, "whether there do remain, not taken 
down in Churches, Chapels, or elsewhere, any misused 
images, with pilgrimages, cloths, stones, shoes, offer- 
ings ; Kissings, candlesticks, trendals of wax, 
such other like. And whether there do remain, 
not defaced and destroyed, any shrinea, coverings of 
shrines, or any other monuments of idolatry, super- 
stition, and hypocrisyS." Again; in 1549, an Act 
was passed enjoining, that all images graven, carved, 
or painted, should be removed''. 

Thus we see, that image-worship was the besetting 
sin, so far as respected externals, against which c 
Reformers chiefly, and wisely, directed their attacks. 
This was the foul abuse to be extirpated, and the 
destruction of whatever fostered it was vrith them the 



primary object. Oar anceatora coald not be blinded, 
more than we at the present day, to the truth, 
that the Virgin, the Saints, and Angels, constitute, 
were, a polytheiani moat popular in the Romish 
Church ; and that acts of worship and adoration 
paid to them, justifying the charge of super- 
stition and Great ure -worship '. But although it must 
be admitted, that, in too many inatancea, the Royal 
order for deatniction "was executed with a rigour, 
which lovers of art and antiquity have long deplored ''," 
still the fabrics themaelvea were generally respected; 
and BO far was Elizabeth from encouraging any need- 
less destruction in the interior of the Churches, that, 
in the second year of her reign, (1560,) Archbishop 
Parker procured Letters under the Great Seal to cer- 
tain Com;ntssi oners, " to take remedies about decays 
of Churches and tlie unseemly keeping of Chancels, 
and for the comely ordering the east parts of the 
Churches." 
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The Archbishop animadverts on the neglect "in 
many Churches, and especially Chancels, in keep- 
ing them decent, which betrayed so much want of 
reverence for the places, where God is served. 
And amongst the Articles to be enquired of in the 
Metropolitan Visitation in all Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches in 1560, the following queries occur* 
Whether you have necessary Ornaments and Books 
of the Church ? Whether your Church \>e sufficiently 
repaired in all parts ? What stock or annual rent is 
appointed toward the reparation of the Cathedral 
Church 1 } 

Elizabeth ascended the throne under trjring cir- 
cumstances. The great object with herself and her 
most confidential advisers was, as Burnet states, " to 
unite the whole nation into one way of religion ;" and 
the Queen and her Ministers must not be hastily ac- 
cused of temporizing policy, either because she retained 
a large number of Romanists in the Privy Council, or 
opposed sudden and violent innovations in the work 
of reformation. In protesting against the gross 
errors of the Church of Rome, Elizabeth's sincerity 
cannot be doubted from the general correspondence 
of her measures with those, adopted by her deceased 
Brother. The proclamation issued by the Queen on 



Strype's life of Parker, i. p . 148. 
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10 RBMARKB ON BNOLIEII 

her Accession was most judicious. Preaching, by 
which " unfruitful disputes in matters of religion 
among the common sort" arose, was forbidden. 
The resistance of the Romanists to the proposed 
changes, and the discontent of those who held 
extreme opinions on the other side, were clearly 
foreseen. The latter, "when they shall see, per- 
adventure, that some old Ceremonies shall be left 
still, or that their doctrine, is not allowed and com- 
manded only, and all other aboUshed and disproved, 
shall be discontented, and call the alteration n cloaked 
pupislry or a mingle mangle'^." The wisdom of those, 
who chiefly guided the mighty movement of the Re- 
formation, and achieved this great blessing, was in 
many respects most conspicuous. " The Reformers 
purified religion of all the gross corruptions, with 
which Rome had polluted it, and retaining only that, 
which, as they tliought, could allowably be ret^ned, 
offered so little violence to old feelings, that more 
outcry was raised against them by the zeidots of the 
Reformation than by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves." — " In reality the effect of the outward and 
visible forms, which were retained, was such, that, 
during the first years of Elizabeth, the Roman Catho> 
lies very generally frequented the Engbsh Service; 
and of what advantage this must h&ve been to the 

• Btijpf's Annila, i. pr U. pp. 3Bi, 3B(. 
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new Establishment, will be apparent to all, who know 
how much more we are the creatures of habit than of 
reason °." The Queen herself, though she avowed 
her own conscientious preference of the Reformed 
Church, might think that the Reformation was, in 
some points, carried too far, and that in the Romish 
system there were some institutions and practices, 
which might have been advantageously retained. 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had dared to leave 

Less scanty measure of those graceful rites 

And usages, whose due return invites 

A stir of mind too natural to deceive ; 

Giving the memory help, when she would weave 

A crown for Hope ! I dread the boasted lights, 

That all too often are but fiery blights, 

Killing the bud, o'er which in vain we grieve «. 

According to Neal, Elizabeth ** affected a middle way 
between Popery and Puritanism, though more in- 
clined to the former; disliking the secular preten- 
sions of the Court of Rome over foreign States, 
though she was in love with the pomp and splendour 
of their worship : on the other hand, she approved 
of the doctrines of the foreign Reformed Churches, 
but thought they had stripped religion too much of its 
ornaments^.*' 

■ Quarterly Review, x. p. 94. 

• Wordsworth's Eccles. Sonnets, pt iii. p. 23. 

p History of the Puritans, i. p. 383. 
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12 RBMABKa ON KNGLiaH 

Time and frequent communication with her sound- 
est Divines were required to reconcile her to many 
of the recent changes ; to the abandonment of 
venerable and long- cherished practices, and to the 
adoption of what might, without due explanation, 
appear to her to be novelties. Naturally, therefore, 
at the outset, some things, which were loudly con- 
demned by grave Divines, and afterwards generally 
censured as ahusea, did not, to the Queen herself, seem 
equally obnoxious. The impressions, made in early 
life, could not be at once effaced. For a while she 
retained in her Chapel the Crucifix and Images of 
the Virgin and St. John. She was also disinclined 
to substitute Tables for Altars, and Archbishop Parker 
was engaged in many struggles with her on the sub- 
ject of the Priest's apparel. In a letter to Peler 
Martyr, dated 1560, Sandys, then Bishop of Wor- 
cester, well describes the progress, made towards 
bringing the Queen nearer to the opinions, entertwned 
by the more determined Reformers. 

" Eucharistite doctrina hactenus Dei beneficio non 
impugnata, nobis salva et incolumis manet, luaiisu- 
ramque speramus. Pro viribus enim et ipse, et idii 
fratres Co-episcopi, illam, quoad viserimus, Deo 
juvante, tuebimur. De Imaginlbus, jampridem non- 
nihil erat controversiie. R. Majestas, non ahennm 
esse a Verbo Dei, irnm^ in commoduoi Ecclesiee fore 
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putabat, si Imago Christi crucifixi, \mk cum Maria, 
et Johamie, ut tales, in celebriori Ecclesiae loco 
poneretur, ubi ab omni populo £acillim^ conspiceretur. 
Quidam ex nobis long^ aliter judicabant ; prsesertim 
cum omnes omnis generis Imagines, in proxima 
nostra Visitatione, idque publica authoritate, non 
soltun sublatse, verumetiam combustse erant. — At 
Deus, in cujus manu corda sunt Regum, pro tempes- 
tate tranquillitatem dedit, et Ecclesiam Anglicanam ab 
hujusmodi offendiculis liberavit: tantum manent in 
£cclesia nostra vestimenta ilia papistica, Capas 
inteUige, quas diu non duraturas speramus <i,"— 

A Proclamation, issued in 1559 " against breaking 
or defacing of monuments of antiquitie" is well wor- 
thy of notice, and if Archbishop Parker had, as Strype 
conjectures, " a great hand in it, (being so great a 
lover of antiquity, and so sore an enemy against the 
spoil of the monuments of our forefathers and of the 
Churches,*') the obhgations, which we owe to him 

1 Burnet's Reform., iii. pt. ii. p. 383. The Queen, in her defence, might 
have quoted the authority of Ridley, Redman, and others.who, in a Book, 
composed by them by the direction of Cranmer, and published by her 
Father's authority, thus express themselves. " Therefore, althougrh 
Images of Christ and his Saints be the works of men's hands only ; yet 
they be not so prohibited, but that they may be had and set up, both in 
Churches and other places to the intent, that we (in beholding and look- 
ing upon them as in certain books and signs) may call to remembrance 
the manifold examples of virtues, which were in the Saints, whom they 
do represent." A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian 
man. 
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14 RBUARKB 

are, indeed, manifold. It first set forth, that ancient 
monuments of metaJ and stone, and Churches also 
were " spoiled, broken, and ruinated, to the offence 
of all noble and gentle hearts, to the injury of the 
public and to private families, and to the slander 
such, as hud charge lo deface monuments of idolatry 
and false fained Images in Churches and Abbeys." 
It directed, that no Images, set up for the only re- 
membrance of individuals to posterity, and not for any 
religious honour, nor any Image in glass windows 
should be broken or defaced, upon pain of the wrong 
doer being committed to the next gaol. Present- 
ments were to be made of those, who had made 
spoils of these, and they, or their Executors, 'n 
repair the same, under pain of Excommunication, 
or, if unable to do so, open Penance was enjoined. 

The removal of bells and lead from Churches and 
Chapels which had caused " a slanderous desolation of 
the places of prayer," was also prohibited under pain 
of Fine and Imprisonment '. 

The feeling of the reigning Monarch being such a; 
has been described, it is impossible but that some re 
verence and respect would he entertained by that large 
portion of her Subjects, who had abjured the Church 
of Rome, for " Monuments of Antiquity" so long o 

• Wwrep'8 FniiHsl Mqnummts, |i. is. This Proclamaaon m b' 
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sidered sacred, as the Crucifix, Images, and Shrines, 
and that the work of spoUation would, in many 
instances, be committed to trembling and reluc- 
tant hands, which would execute the painful, and 
sacrilegious task, with forbearance, if not with aver- 
sion: at all events, needless violence in operations, 
which, to them were little less than profane, would 
rarely be exhibited*. Take, for example, the Cathe- 
dral of Durham ; we are told, that, at the Reforma- 
tion, "little was destroyed excepting the Shrines." 
Dean Whittingham, being a rigid Calvinist, " perhaps 
being sharpened by the hope of plunder," pushed 
matters further by defacing Monuments, yet "still 
in the reign of Charles I., such was the splendour of 
Divine Worship in this Cathedral, as to excite in 
the Puritans extreme indignation *." 

It is admitted by Milner, "that the Church of 
England was perfectly satisfied, among other things, 
with the form and disposition of the Cathedrals, 

• " The rooting out of this Priory [Christ Church, Aldgate, the first that 
was dissolved,] wrought a middle effect in people, for they were neither 
dumb nor clamorous thereat, hut g^^umbled out their discontentment for 
a time, and then returned to their former temper. However at first 
they were so abstemious, that, whereas the Priory church and steeple 
were proffered to whomsoever would take them down, no man would 
undertake the offer. Whereupon Sir Thomas Audley, the Grantee, 
was fain to be at more charges than he could make of the materials." 
Fuller's Ch. Hist, book, vi. p. 307. 

^t History of the Cathedral of Durham, published by Soc. Antiq., p. 9. 

o o 



which she found ready built to her hands. These 
venerable edifices, and more particularly the posi- 
tion of the Altar, together with the respect due to 
it, Bhe zealously maintained against the exceptions 
of the Puritans"." Notwithstanding King Edward's 
Letter to Bishop Ridley, L'Eatrange considers, that 
some Altars were left in their former state, about 
which " much strife and contention arising in several 
places, some eager to pull them down, others as ear- 
nest to continue them ;" Elizabeth ordered that " the 
Steps, which be as yet at this day remaining in any of 
our Cathedral, Collegiate, or Parish Churches, be 
not stirred nor altered, but be suffered to continue *." 
Such, then, were the proceedings, which took 
place at the Reformation. To them, evidently, we 
cannot with justice attribute the whole extent of mu- 
tilation, and the melancholy air of desolation and 
baldness, observable in too many of our Churches. 
These were the fruits of a subsequent period y. 
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The Puritans had all along alleged, that the Re- 
formation was in many respects materially defective ; 
the time had arrived, when power was unhappily 
placed in their own hands, and they had free scope 
to hunt and destroy. It was during the Great 
Rebellion, (temporibus nequissimis,) when fanaticism 
lent its fierce and ruthless spirit to the work of 
spohation, that its triumph was complete. 

" Whate'er the Popish hands have built. 

Our hammers shall undoe ; 
We'll break their pipes, and burn their copes, 

And pull down Churches too. 

We'll exercise within the groves. 

And teach beneath a treie, 
We'll make a pulpit of a cask, 

And hey then ! up go wee^." 

The Ordinances of 1643, 1644, enjoined, that all 
Altars and tables of stone should be taken down and 
demohshed; that all Communion-tables should be 
removed from the east end of every Church and 
Chance] ; that all tapers, candlesticks, and basins, 
crucifixes, crosses, images and pictures, organs and 
their frames or cases, should be taken away and 
defaced ; and that no rood-lofts, or holy- water fonts 
should remain. 

formation in a most pleasing shape, and affording them the means of 
forming a sound judgnnent upon points of the highest importance. 
7 Song by Francis Quarles. ChappeU's ColL of English Airs, 4to. 1840. 

o o 
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From these Directions it ia obvious how many of 
these relic of antiquity had. survived the Reformation*. 
Thus, at ^ n h t we are told, ' 
crucifixes p ntationa of Saints and Angels, copes, 
&c., were, hy tu of the Ordinance of 1643, earned 
out of the Cathedral and other Churches. The 
railings and Altars were also everywhere destroyed, 
the raised Chancels levelled, and a variety of other 
depredations committed, particuiai'ly in the Cathedral, 
which is even said to have been actually turned into 
a stable for Cromwell's cavalry, during the short time 
that he remained in Winchester*." 

At Canterbury, Exeter, Durham, Lichfield, and i] 
other cities, the Cathedrals suffered much. But the 
Vandalism of this unhappy period has left too many 
traces, and the history of almost every Church ii 
land records acts of ferocious violence, disgraceful to 
civilized beings. Great, indeed, must have been the 
madness of the people, when every species of depre 
dation and indecency was committed in the courts uf 
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the Lord's house, and all this was represented as 
** doing the work of God/* 

It was no sudden impulse, which actuated these par- 
ties : years were employed in the work of destruction. 
** What occurred in the French Revolution happened 
here ; an age of impiety ! Society itself seemed dis- 
solved : for every tie of private affection and of pubhc 
duty was unloosened. Even nature was strangely 
violated. From the first opposition to the decorous 
ceremonies of the national Church by the simple 
Puritans, the next stage was that of ridicule, and the 
last of obloquy. They actually baptized horses in 
Churches at the fonts ; and the jest of that day was, 
that the Reformation was now a thorough one in 
England, since our horses went to Church*^." 

The curious Journal of WilHam Dowsing, (Parha- 
mentary Visitor for demohshing the superstitious 
pictures and ornaments of Churches &c., within 
the County of Suffolk, in the years 1643, 1644,) 
furnishes other proofs of the extent, to which the 
decorations of our Churches had been preserved up 
to that period, and of the violence with which they 
were then swept away. "At Sudbury," for in- 
stance, "we brake down ten mighty great angels 
in glass ; in all eighty. At AUhallows we brake 
about twenty superstitious pictures and took up thirtv 

•» D'Israeli's " Curiosities of Literature/' Second series, iii. p. 335. 
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brasien superstitious inscriptions. At Clare, we brake 
down one thousand pictures superstitious ; I brake 
down two hundred ; three of God the Father, and 
three of Christ, and the Holy Lamb, and three of the 
Holy Ghost, like a dove with wings ; and the twelve 
Apostles were carved in wood on the top of the roof, 
which we gave order to take down ; and twenty 
Cherubitns to be taken down ; and the sun and moon 
in the east window, by the King^'a Arms ti 

On the Banc day, (January 6, 1643,) Dowsing- 
visited four other Churches, in each of which similar 
scenes of destruction took place, Tt is evident, that 
the powers, granted to the Coraraissioners were greatly 
overstrained, and that ail ornaments of Churches 
were considered by them as " superatitiouB." From 
this period we must date the white-washed walls, so 
generally found in our Churches. Whitewashing was 
the easiest mode of erasing these offending pictures, 
Tlie practice has unhappily continued to this day. 

The proceedings at Magdalene College shall be the 
last of these melancholy notices: "On the 1 9th of 
May 1649, Fairfax, Cromwell, and, the other Parlia- 
mentary CommanderB dined in the Hall, by Invitation 
of the President : and, in return for this undeserved 
hospitality, the greatest outrages were committed by 
the soldiers. An attempt was made by some of the 
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well-disposed members of the society, to save the 
most valuable specimens of painted glass by con- 
cealing them ; but this provident caution served only 
to exasperate these puritanical barbarians; and 
though the more recent windows seem to have es- 
caped, the rest were trampled imder foot without 
remorse on the pavement of the Cloister °." 

Independently of these acts of sweeping violence, 
the hand of time would in many buildings produce 
its customary effects, and, combining with accidental 
causes, hasten decay. In some cases when the great 
tithes were in lay-hands, a miserable stipend only 
was left for a vicar with a cathedral-like structure to 
be supported. Its roof becoming pervious to the 
rain, and its walls weakened, the whole, or a part 
of the fabric would ere long be in ruins. Avarice 
would next step in, and stone and timber be con- 
veyed away surreptitiously for private uses : wan- 
tonness, again, would destroy merely for the sake of 
mischief. *' About every Conventual Church still used 
for pubHc worship, which I have seen (with a single 
exception), there is an appearance of something 
between a Cathedral and a Ruin. Damp floors, 
green walls, and rotting beams, shelter just suffi- 
cient for owls and bats, and hght augmented by 
broken panes, are the connecting links between the 

* Ingram's Memorials of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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high and finished repair of the one, and the total 
abandonment of the other. Where the praiaes of 
God were onee chanted by a splendid choir, a sti- 
pendiary with £40 or £70 per annum, can have httle 
spirit to maintain the dignity of a much better and 
purer EBtahlishment''." 

When, on the Restoration, the deprived Clergy 
returned to their dilapidated and forlorn Churches, 
very many of them not only worn down by years 
of inquietude and distress, but impoverished by 
successive misfortunes, what means had tha/ to 
restore the defiled temple to the " beauty of holi- 
nesa," when perhaps for years they had been unable 
to allow their own children the benefits of educa- 
tion • ? Repairs, which were urgently required for the 
safety of the fabric, could tlien alone be thought of. 
These injured men were not permitted to feel that 
divine joy, described by Euaebius, of seeing "those 
places, which tyrannous impiety had laid waste.adomed 
with far more beauty in their restoration, than their 
founders before had given them''," We find indeed 
about this period, a clergyman bequeathing a sum to 
be laid out in the most necessary repairs of the Church, 
that is " in strengthening; and secwriag such parts as 

* WUtaHer'B Him. of " Whaller," third cdMon, p. SiJ. 
■ Hooker's Keel. Pol., yol. U. ii. 70. 
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seem deca)dng and dangerous »." These works 
were often committed to ignorant men ; the strictest 
economy was needful, and where the ancient roof 
called for repair, low plastered ceilings were substi- 
tuted, and the whole or a portion of the original oak 
roof, its beams enriched with painting and carvings, was 
concealed. Other gross instances of ignorance and 
bad taste were committed, which, by maiming the fair 
proportions and the general beauties of the fabric, 
still offend our eyes. A mass of incongruities was 
now also introduced. Pews, which had been alto- 
gether unknown in some Churches, or which in others 
had been confined to the use of the Lord of the 
Manor, or other influential parishioners, became 
general. "Many monuments," says Weever, "are 
covered with seates or pewes made high and easie, for 
parishioners to sit or sleepe in : a fashion of no long 
continuance, and worthy of reformation." Warton 
justly observes ^, that pews, '* according to the modem 
use and idea, destroy the beauty of our parochial 
Churches;" but when he proceeds to state that, 
"they were not known till long after the Reforma- 
tion,'^ he is mistaken. In the Parish Church of 
Whalley, we find one bearing the date of 1534; and 



f White's Selborne, p. 325, edit. 1813. 
^ History of KiddingtoD, p. 12. 
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a few others were erected in the 1 6tli century for the 
princqial personages of the parish'. Pewa natu- 
rally produced wainscoting against the walla which 
obscured sedilia, niches, and much fine carved 
work iti Chancels, and in other parts of the building. 
Galleries and lofts were raised by officious Church- 
wardens, frequently needless from the ahundaot space 
below ; arches were blacked up, and the long per- 
spectives broken. Well might Bishop Montague 
enquire " whether the seats and pews do hinder 
and incumber their neighbours in hearing God's 
d '' ?" Often have they precluded the humbler ranks 
from a due participation in the services of the Church, 
nd, aa such, they have doubtless been instrumental 
a promoting schism and dissent by driving indivi- 
duals to meeting-housea, where the " chief places" 

more easily obtained. Many of the ugly wooden 
altar-screens erected in the reign of Charles II., were 
doubtless so placed to hide the devastation and vio- 
lence which had been committed during the Re- 



DDtBgnc'g Articles of Inqulir, p. 
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bellion upon the beautiful stone screens. In other 
instances, rich canopies and shrine work, instead of 
being renewed, were chipped away to receive Corin- 
thian pillars, pilasters, alcoves, frames for the Com- 
mandments, and carvings of heterogeneous shape ^. 
Wherever wainscoting is foimd in Churches, it is most 
desirable that it should be taken down, in order to 
ascertain whether some architectural stone-work is 
not concealed by it. There is little question but that 
such would be discovered, and, in that case, good taste 
would suggest the removal of the wainscoting alto- 
gether™. To the same century which generally 
adopted the use of pews, we may trace the relin- 
quishment of many Catholic practices and arrange- 

^ Dailaway's Discourses on Architecture, p. 187. 

"> Why has not this been done in the noble Church of Redcliffe, 
Bristol ? A low wainscot runs along the two sides of the Chancel, 
concealing arches or panels which should be laid open. The Lady 
Chapel, east window, and altar screen could be disclosed, if another 
situation were selected for Hogarth's large picture, and some 
**rude daubings*' below it were removed. On taking down 
some boards in the south side of the Chancel of Chatham Church, 
Kent, in 1785, three stalls were discovered of extraordinary rich- 
ness and beauty, as appears by the drawingrs taken by Schnebbelie. 
They are engraved with others in Tiltey Church, Essex, and in 
Rochester Cathedral, in the third vol. of "Vetusta Monumenta.'* 
'*Few persons," says the artist, *' saw them, and they were again 
hid from the eye bp being piaatered overt which greatly damaged the 
upper part. ' ' In 1 788 they were wholly destroyed. I mention these facts 
not to mourn over what is irreparably lost, but to express the con- 
fident belief that such relics in these days would have shared a 
better fate. 

6 
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menta, and the corresponding reception of othera 
totEilly opposite in character and effect. 

An important change was also introduced in the gene- 
ral style of Skpulchrax. Memorials. Ah persona leas 
distinguished by rank or fame than those in former 
ages, were thus recorded, monuments became not only 
more nnmerous but more commonplace both in design 
and execution ; and they were placed in parts of a 
Church which had been previously sacred from intru- 
sion. The practice of our ancestors is one amongst 
many others, where we may shew our wisdom by 
imitating their example. Monuments and tombs 
were rarelv erected hy them but to commemorate 
the most distitiguished of mankind, and they were 
both Tnagnificeiit and appropriate : two circnmstances 
which if now attended to, would so confine their 
numbers as, in some measure, to lessen the evils com- 
plained of. 

The speaking marbles ahew 

What wortkiet Ibrm the hiiHuw'tl moulJ below ; 
Pmud names, who once the reini of empire held, 
In annt who trlumph'd ; or in arts excell'd ; 
Chiefs, grac'd with snin, and .pmdigul of bluud ; 
Stem Patiiola, who for saerod freedom stDml j 
Jurt men, by whom Impartial laws were givea. 
And fialnts, who taught, aod led the aty 1o Heaven °. 
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Not only was great judgment exercised by them 
in the style and form of a monmnent, but Hkewise in 
the choice of its situation ^, Surely attention should 
always be paid to adapt a monument to the character 
of the building which is to contain it ; we ought not to 
find, in a Cathedral, as we may now do, the model of 
a Grecian temple, a specimen of Attic taste amongst 
massive Norman pillars and ponderous arches ! Care- 
lessness in these matters has led, in later days, to the 
introduction of absurd and fantastic sepulchral me- 
morials into several of our finest Churches, which 
reflect severely upon the negligence of those who 
ought to have proved themselves more vigilant 
guardians of their sacred trust. Sculpture is ** really 
inseparable from Architecture, why should the pro- 

Quique pii vates, et Phoebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo : 
Omnibus his nived cinguntur tempora vitti." 

iEneid, vi. 660. 

• Mr. Hunter in his valuable communication on Eleanor of Castile, 
(Archseol. xxix. 188.) observes that " the Chapel of Edward the Confes- 
sor is one of sing^ar beauty, and designsed with great architectural inge> 
nuity." The shrine of the Confessor occupies the centre. If the Chapel 
were entered, as was the original intention, &om the west end, there 
would be on the left hand the tombs of Edward I., Henry III., and 
Queen Eleanor ; opposite, on the right, the tomb of Queen Philippa, 
Edward III., Richard II., and his Queen. At the east end is the tomb 
of Henry V., with its appendages; "amore august spectacle," he adds, 
" can hardly be conceived ; so many renowned sovereigns sleeping 
round the shrine of an older Sovereign, the holiest of their line.*' 

6 6 
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feeaors of the two arts be bo completely divorced 
practice f They were not disjoined in the good df 
of Italy, and we have Bnfficient genius in England 
to tempt UB to wish for their union p." If we select 
examples of nionnmenta from periods antecedent to 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, we aeldom find any 
thing incongruous ; a harmony, propriety, and fitness, 

; discernible, putting to shame the works of more 
modern times: Scul])tors worked in subordination to 
the plana of the Architects, and the most ingenious of 
the latter displayed hU their talents in the suitable deco- 
ration of shrines and tabernacles, applied to bnrial 
Chapels or Sacella. The Chapels and tombs were 
erected entirely upon architectural principles'!. "With 
the introduction of the debased Itahan style, taste in 
Monumental Sculpture was almost, if not altogether 

nisbed. Compare the chantries in Winchester 
Cathedra], the monuments of Edward the Second at 
Gloucester, and of the Black Prince at Canterbury, 



' crpctpd In his 
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the exquisite Percy monument in Beverley Minster, 
and the noble series of tombs in Tewksbury Church, 
(a fitting receptacle for them ;) with the degraded 
specimens — alas, a most prolific class ! which were 
produced during nearly two centuries dating from the 
middle of the Sixteenth'. Whilst standing in the 
south aisle of the choir of Winchester Cathedral, the 
spectator may contrast at one glance the altar tomb 
of De Vaux, the chantry of Fox, and the clumsy 
statue of Sir John Clobery (the friend of General 
Monk) ornamented with all kinds of mihtary trophies. 
A long interval elapsed between the erection of the 
first and last of these monuments, but what a retro- 
grade movement will be observed in the arts both 
of design and sculpture ! 

Amongst the works of an earher day, the altar- 
tomb with its recumbent effigies, (occasionally sur- 
mounted by a gorgeous and appropriate canopy,) 
conveys to the mind of the spectator a feehrig of 
solemnity and awe. The supphcating attitude of the 



' I am not forgetftd of the splendid specimens of genius, which 
during the latter part of this dark period were produced by the chisels 
of Roubiliac and a few other artists. To whatever censures the works 
of the former may be open, (and I have heard severe ones from a master 
in the art,) the mind which could conceive, and the hand which could 
execute the statue of Newton, and the figures of Bishop Hough and 
Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, will always be spoken of with reverence 
by me. 

o o 
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ecclesiastics and warriors who sleep below, awaiting 
their awful summons, associates well with our hope 
to be *' numbered with the saints in glory everlast- 
ing ;" and when the eye glances on them in the hour 
of prayer, feelings are awakened which ought not to 
be hastily dismissed. 

The Knight's bones are dust, 

And his good sword rust ; 

His soul is with the Saints, I trust*. 

Walpole says that these tombs " admitted no grace ^ 
nor required any," but how many of them actually 
possess it, and that to a high degree ? A judge of 
purer taste than Walpole, speaking of one of these 
monuments, dwells with feehng on the solemn 
repose of the principal figure in his last prayer for 
mercy to the Throne of Grace ; on the delicacy of 
thought in the group of angels bearing the soul, and 
the tender sentiment of concern variously expressed 
in the relations ranged in order round the basement, 
carrying the thoughts not only to other ages, but 
other states of existence *. Modem sculptors of the 
highest celebrity may be quoted as having evinced 
their admiration of this style of monument, by a 
successful adoption of it; amongst them we may 
number Banks, Westmacott, and Chantrey. 

These fine altar-tombs gave place to piles of 

■ Coleridge. ' Flaxman's Lectures, p. 43. 
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marble and stone as offensive to the eye of taste, 
as the monument of Sir Cloudesley Shovel in later 
times, of which Addison so justly complains. A sim- 
ple description of their more striking features will 
sufficiently explain their deformity, and this has been 
done with accuracy by Mr. Bloxam, in his useful 
work on the Monumental Architecture and Sculpture 
of Great Britain. "Altar- tombs with recumbent 
effigies beneath circular arcades, the soffits of which 
are richly panelled, surmounted by highly finished 
entablatures, which are supported at the angles by 
columns of the different orders ; above these, other 
arcades and entablatures of smaller dimensions, sup- 
ported also by columns, often arise ; the whole is 
finished with obelisks and escutcheons surrounded 
with scroll work. These stately memorials are com- 
posed of various coloured marbles, fancifully decorated 
with painting, gilding, and sculpture, and present a 
combination and infinite variety of arches, columns, 
tablets, pyramids, obelisks, escutcheons, arabesques, 
and scroll work^.'* 

To exemplify the unsighthness of these structures, 
let us contrast two monuments closely adjoining each 
other in the Church of Stratford-upon-Avon ; that 
of Sir Hugh Clopton, recently restored in a most 
skilful manner, and the overcharged and tasteless 

" Page 227. 
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to the memory of George Carew, Earl of TotnesB, 
who died in 1628. Let us also compare the tomb of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in his heau- 
tifal Chapel at Warwick, with that in the same Chapel 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, quoted by Mr. 
Bloxam, as "a gorgeous specimen" of the debased 
Btyle. "The figures on the former tomb," saya 
Flaxman, " are so natural and graceful, the architec- 
ture so rich and delicate, that they are cot excelled 
by any sculpture iu Italy of the same kind at 
this time, although Donatello and Ghiherti were 
living*," The latter monument, on the other hand, 
represents rather a mountain of confectionary than a 
solemn sepulchral memorial J. 

To receive these walls of stone, for such from their 
vast dimensions they may be termed ', what havoc has 
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been caused by wilful and careless mutilations ! some- 
times the whole, or the greatest part of a window, full of 
beautiful tracery and painted glass, or a portion of the 
chancel filled with fine carved- work, was sacrificed or 
blocked up; incisions were made into columns; capitals 
of the most delicate foliage, decorated panelling, 
niches, and canopies; all these fell sacrifices, when 
they interfered with human vanity. Several of our 
Churches, once models of beauty and of fair propor- 
tion, have been, as it were, cut to pieces or pared 
down to receive a succession of these monuments, 
many of which rank amongst the very poorest 
specimens of art. Of the extent of this evil, our 
Cathedrals also present examples ; amongst smaller 
buildings, the Temple- Church might once have 
been cited as an instance. But the better taste of 
these days has banished all the mural monuments, 
and repaired the injuries, which they had occasioned. 
" Their removal (according to a report of the Com- 
mittee appointed for restoring that beautiful edifice,) 
has disclosed the great damage done to the walls, 

Elizabeth and James II., consist of two separate series of recessed com« 
partments, three in number, one above another, wherein the effigies of 
three of the family are placed, and the same attitude is preserved in the 
respective sets of figxures. The shelves of a library, or the berths in a 
cabin, might have suggested the design. How slow must have been the 
progress in art, which, in the course of nearly a century, had not ad- 
vanced, or rather which had not caused a scrupulous avoidance of de- 
fects so strikingly ludicrous. 

6 ^o 
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and especially to the pillare, by their fixture. It is 
not possible to afSs. them to the wall and pillars 
without anticipating that similar damage will occur. 
They had accumulated to such an estent as greatly 
to impair the beautiful effect of the building," The 
misdeeds of the Iconoclasts did not give birth to a 
greater outrage, than that which was perpetrated 
under the auspices of the Duchess of Bucking-ham- 
shire, and of Pope as her adviser, so late as the year 
1720, in the erection of the monument of Sheffield 
Duke of Buckinghamshire'', in Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, where three statues with their niches mere 
destroyed, in order to receive the incongruous 
medley, which is thus described ; " The portraiture of 
his Grace, habited like a Roman general ; and at his 
feet that of the Duchess, weeping. On the top of the 
basis of the column is seen in relievo, Time bearing 
away the four deceased children of the Dachess, 
whose effigies are represented in profile-bustos sup- 
ported by Cupids lamenting"." The Roman General, 
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Time and Cupids ! low indeed must the piety and the 
taste of an ag^ have descended, when anachronisms 
and mythology were thus obtruded into the holiest of 
buildings. Here was enough to puzzle the ignorant, 
and to grieve the judicious. Appropriate symbols are 
intelligible, but allegory on Sepulchral Memorials is 
in most cases a sealed language ^. 

This group might have ornamented a pavilion in 
her Grace's park, but it is utterly unsuited to its present 
situation, and at what a costly sacrifice must it have 
been admitted ! Judging, from corresponding portions 
of the Chapel, where we find niches filled with statues, 
" masses of panelling/* and other rich architectural 
decorations, all these must have been torn away for the 
reception of this monument. The statues were of no 
common order. Flaxman speaks of those, which are 
left, as " very superior in natural simpHcity, and 
grandeur of character and drapery!" As regards 
Westminster Abbey®, that building has been converted 

•> Some valuable observations on this subject will be found in the 
Quart. Review, vol. xxvii. p. 324. 

• In traversing its aisles and looking at the incrusted walls, how 
forcible and how true is Groldsmith's irony. '* In Westminster Abbey, 
I am told, I shall see justice done to deceased merit 3 none, I am told, 
are permitted to be buried there, but such as have adorned as well as 
improved mankind. There no intruders, by the influence of friends or 
fortune, presume to mix their unhallowed ashes with philosophers, 
heroes, and poets. Nothing but true merit has a place in that awful 
sanctuary.*' Works, vol. ii. p. 43. 

6 : ^ 
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appearance into a statuary's yard, and any real 
improvement is confessedly hopeless. It should serve 

beacon to those, who have a control over fine 
Ecclesiastical huildings, a jealous care and superin. 
tendence should be exercised in placing every 

ument that is hereafter erected within their 
walls ; and an entire stop should be put to the 
introduction of any fresh statues into that Abbey 
Church. " The temporary guardians of these estra- 
ordinary Btructures should bear in mind that every 

1 specimen of the Pointed style of architecture, 
forms an important link in its history, and that the 
present generation and posterity have a national claim 
to their preservation ''." 

It is not the object of these pages to suggest the 
banishing of sepulchral monuments, altogether, from 
our Churches, deeply reverencing, as we must, the 
antiquity of the custom, and the feeUng of love and 
respect for the dead, " as the last work of charity we 
can perform for tbemR," which, in many instances, 
prompts their erection ; and also believing, that they 
have often been the means of producing a salutary im- 
pression upon the living. " The sensationa of pious 
cheerfulness, which attend the celebration of Sunday," 
says Wordsworth, "are profitably chastised bythe sight 
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of the graves of kindred and friends, gathered together 
ia that general home, towards which the thoughtful, 
yet happy, spectators themselves are jouraeying." 
The descendant of a noble house, who, in his femily 
mausoleum, "sees his steel-clad sires and mothers 
mild," reposing on their marble tombs, and the 
peasant, who saunters among the mouldering heaps of 
the forefathers of bis hamlet, are ahke susceptible of 
some mournful pleasare, arising from the contempla- 
tion of " these relics of veneration ;" and are alive to 
the sentiments, so exquisitely expressed by Gray in a 
stanza, which ought never to have been expunged from 
his Elegy ;■ — 

" Hark ! how the BBcred calm, that breathes around. 

Bids QVCiy fierce luniultuaUB passion cease ; 

la Btill Bmall accents whisp'ring from ttie ground 

A grs1«ful earnest of eternal peace," 

Tombs of different periods, and of styles characteristic 
of those periods (provided they do not offend in point 
of taatc), collected in, and around, a place of worship, 
must promote the feeling, which some of them, at 
least, were intended to excite. The lesson on mor- 
tality is most striking, when we see the earthly 
pomps of age after age, in the outward fashion of each 
period, all gathered within the same precinct ; tlie 
dead, great and small, of different generations, vtaiting 
alike the Resurrection. 



Still, it must be admitted, that commonplace 
monuments and tablets have been, and continue to 
be, most needless!)' multiplied, and that this excess 
might be wiBely restrained. On the walls of many 
Churches, instead of contributing to the beauty of the 
fabric, they are unsightly excrescences. Not gnly 
has every vacant place been seized upon, but portions 
of the original structure have been, and are, shamefully 
mutilated to receive them. For example : Mr. Rick- 
man, speaking of the ancient altar- screen at Beverley, 
" unrivalled in its description of work," atatcB, " that 
some remarkably fine and intricate tracery has been 
cat awai/, to put in some poor modem monumental 
tablets''." The beautiful altar-screen in the Lady 
Chapel of York Minster ', and the screens, in various 
other Cathedrals and Churches, have equally suffered. 
A long catalogue o'f similar enormities might be 
g;iven, as instances of gross carelesBnees, and de- 
praved taste. 

In the majority of cases, why is not the simple 
gravestone allowed to suffice ? Perhaps the very ii 
dividual, whose name is to be engraved on a costly 
monument, was so averae to notoriety, that the dis- 

• On UiB Stjlra of Arcliilerture in Ent-Unil. (north cditiaa, J 
■ A rKvmuahle upportluutyfir reBtorEne thla ctqntHLtfl lAecu of 
Hnd Tfrmovlite tbc bajbarout modera Hilclitiuim, wu aOordcd tjy the 
late nre, bat alasr tlic niDauinEDCB arc replaced. Add tiie Htvcji I3 
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tinctive cxcelleDce of his i^aracter consiBted in tlio^e 
retiring- qualities, which never desired to travel out 
of the domestic circle. 

" It is my will, (the excellent Bishop Sanderaon 
desired) that no costly monnment be erected for to? 
memory, but only afairflai marble stone to belaid over 
me. — And I do very much desire my will may be 
carefully observed herein, hoping it may become 
exemplary to some or other ; at least, however, 
testifying at my death — what I have so often eameatly 
profeeaed in my lifetime— my atter dislike of the vast 
expenses laid out in funeral solemnities, with very 
little benefit to any ; which, if bestowed in pious Wid 
charitable works, might redcmid to the public or 
private benefit of many persons)." Dr. Wells re- 
quested " to have no stone set up to his memory," 
but he did leave a monument in his pariah, for he 
rebuilt tlie Parsonage at his own coet. Mr. Newman 
justly observes, that "it is always a satisfaction to have 
evidence, that an author is writing under the practical 
influence of hia own principles'*," Sir Hcury Wotton 
directed his executors to " layover hia grave a marble 
stone, plain and not costly — considering that time 
moulders even marble to duat, for monumente them- 
selves must die." 



Will.— Wslton'i . 
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Again ; tow frequently does it happen, that on 
such memorials all, that ia mentioned, is nothing more 
than what the parish -register could tell us. " MoHt 
inscriptions record nothing else of the buried person, 
hut thftt he was bom upon one day, and died upon 
another : the whole history of his life being compre- 
hended in those two circumstances, that are common 
to all mankind. I could not but look upon these 
registers of existence, whether of brass or marble, as 
a kind of satire upon the departed persons ; who had 
left no other memorial of them, but that they were 
born and that they died'." 

CoUina, in his esquisite lines on the death of Colonel 
Roas, gives to that brave soldier a grave covered with 
turf, and tells us, that 

Atrial hands shall build his tomb. 
With sliadowj Iroijhies crown'd. 

But men " of meaner mould, Life's common clods"," 
are not to he thus easily satisfied. By their own 
testamentary directions, or by the mistaken kindness 
of surviving friends, tombs of a costly and substantial 
character are prepared for numbers, whose claims to 
sepulchral honours could not well be classed with those 
of the hero of Fontenoy. The poet's lament" is not 

• Bpectaior, s6. 

■ Shec'sHhimesonAn. 

* " Wh*t. UioQi^h oo vftei^Dg Iovm Iby aahea erace, 
Nor pgUah'il nmrhlB nmuUle Ity fiico."— Pojic, 
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to apply to them, and, after a vast expense, and waste 
of talent and labour, the " pohshed marble," in the 
shape of a statue or bust, is placed upon its pedestal. 
Such monuments are improperly termed Memorials: 
what names, what acts, what events, do they com- 
memorate ? In many Churches we pass by a long 
series of tablets, frequently falling from the wall, or 
covered with dust and dirt, inscribed with names of so 
httle importance, so totally destitute of interest, that 
we should naturally ask why they appeared there, had 
not Wisdom answered by ancticipation, "Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity." Whilst the obscure man can 
never be raised to fame by his tomb, however sump- 
tuous itmaybe,or however beautiful his epitaph, for that 
may be remembered, when his name is forgotten® ; so 
those, who have deserved celebrity, need no record of 
this description. What could be more absurd than 
to decorate the private Chapel at Blenheim with a 
costly monument to the memory of John, Duke of 
Marlborough; when every stone of the Palace and 
every acre around it declare his fame ? Si monumentum 
requiris, drcumspice, surely applies in this case. 

o Michael Angelo gave to one of the least worthy of the Medici 
family a splendid tomb ; and Ariosto celebrated his memory in some of 
his most beautiful verses. " Like the Egyptians," adds Roscoe, " who 
embalm a putrid carcase with the richest odours, the artist and the 
poet too often lavish their divine incense on the most undeserving of 
mankind." — Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. iL p. 400. 

6 o 
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is stated, that a few years ago the Abbey Qiiirch 
of Bath contained at lenst 450 moDwnents and tablets, 
ny one could have the patience to gi> through 
them, how small would be the proportion of names, 
which merit posthumoaa notice ! From such undia- 
tingTiiahing accumulations of aepulchral trifling, taste, 
and, we may add, both piety and good feeling, revolt. 
On the other hand, weis it necessary to inscribe on 
petty and perishable tablets the names of Melmotb, 
Anstey, and Malthiis ? 



1 



Geniiia, like Egypt's monarcha, timely w 
Conslrucls his own memoriiil ere he dies 
Leaves hla best image in his moTka cnslir 



I'd, 



Eustace, when speaking of the Medicean Chopel ii 
the Church of St. Lorenzo at Florence, describes the 
unfinished state of this mausoleum, which " was 
tended to surpass every sepulchral building in 
world," But ala?! before this magnificent mi 
ment (or, as Henry Matthews calls it in his Diary, 
"this splendid piece of nonsense") was finished, the 
Medicean line failed/ The costly niateriala remained 
tore, the dome, which was intended to have been 
incmsted with mosaics, (at first wilh lapia lazuli,) pre- 
sents nothing to the eye but its inanimate form, 
Eustace conjectures, that, " stripped of its rich deco- 
I Mh«'s fthrmw oQ Alt, p. isi. 



rations, it may be abandoned to oblivion, nntil, nn- 
dermined by time, it shall one day buty under its 
ruins the remaiiu, which it was coiranissianed to pre- 

Has it never occurred to individuals, that the me- 
morials tliuE raised, and on which so much money 
and labour have been expended, may in the course of 
time, if not decayed, give place to usurpers f In many 
of our Churches the effigy of ancient days has been 
mutilated and thrown aside to accommodate some 
modem piece of sculpture totally unworthy to occupy 
its place. In the Church of Doiicaster the statue of 
Eleanor, Countess of Westmoreland, mentioned by 
Leland, is no longer to be found ; and the magnifi- 
cent tomb of the founders of St. Catherine's Chantry 

1 aaaBieBlToiir, Ul.p. 3S1. Lorrt Byron'sreflfotlonsop vl-iiliDgthiB 
Chapd : fine frippery bi ereat slabs of vaiioiu expcoaive stonn ; lo 



The tombs of MuhiavcUi, Michael Ang«lo, Galtleo Galilei, 
, make it the Weatniiqsler Ahtjey of Italj'. 1 do not admire 

and perAnpi a dair f Tie last tor the nucLronological, of 
m one ; hut aU jour ^egorf and eulogy \s internal, and 
L tiic long wigs of EngOsb nunisKulla upon Roman bodies in 
[y of tbe reigns of CliailM ttie Second, William,and Anne." 

p. 12. Eustace, speaking of Miehael Anglo's tui 




has made room for some tasteless tablets of their late 
deacentlanta '. What striking proofs do these i 
atancea afford, that 

Thegl 
Areiih 

On the once aplendidtombaof the Fitzalatis at Arun- 
del, of the Luttrells at Dunster, and countless others, 
the Effigies, hke the hones beneath them, are crumb- 
ling to dust ; giving this useful lesson to the proud, that 
"ia vain do individuals hope for immortahty o 
patent from oblivion in preservatives below the n: 
that there is nothing strictly immortal but immortahty. 
That the sufficiency of Christian immortality frus- 
trates all earthly glory, and the quality of either state 
after death makes a folly of posthumous memory '." 

When we regard such fond relics as these, we must 
he persuaded of another aoiemn truth ; " how little 
fitted they are to satisfy the cravings of the i 
mortal spirit, now doubly conscious of the vanity of 
earth, aud looking around for somewhat, on which to 
stay the ' thoughts which wander through elemitj' !' 
And how poor the consolation to the surviving 
friends, " when bereft of those, whose earthly pil- 
grimage was cheered with the anticipatioi 
now poaaesa the fuU fruition, of heavenly glory ! Their 
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joy is not blighted, but matured. They are trans- 
planted to an immortal soil, and their golden fruits 
ripen in a purer region *." 

It is difficult in many cases, to connect the me- 
morial with the person, to whose honour it was 
raised. Instead of a statue or bust, forming, as 
it ought to do, the prominent and main feature in 
the design, the space is occupied by allegorical 
figures, or by emblems, or by both. The hero him- 
self, as Milner justly remarks ^, is lost in the motley 
group, and the application of the whole to the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the dead of either sex, often 
requires an interpreter. The monument to the me- 
mory of lady Miller in Bath Abbey Church by the 
late Mr. Bacon, is a striking instance of this great 
fault. Two female figures, the principal features 
of the monument, first strike the eye, and the spec- 
tator would suppose, that it was raised to the memory 
of two sisters, or that daughters or sisters were 
mourning over the ashes of a deceased relative : but 
these figures are merely allegorical, and the resem- 
blance of lady Miller herself is comprised in a small me- 
dallion placedupon theshaft of a column, overwhichthe 
full length figures are recUning. We cannot be sur- 

t Preface to Family Prayers, by the late William Wilberforce, Esq., 
p. 22. 
■ Milner's Hist. Winch., voL iL p. 101. 
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prised, that such things are, when ready-made monu- 
ments may now be purchased ; like the tombs ajnong 
the Egyptians, of which we are told '" a sufficient ni 
ber bein^ always kept ready, the purchase was made 
'at the shortest notice,' nothing being requisite but 
the insertion of the deceased's name, and a few state- 
ments respecting his fimiilv and profess 
monument ought to be a book open for the perusal of 
the multitude. Unless it declares its meaning fully, 
plainly, and sensibly, the object, for which : 
raised, has failed. In walidng through St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey, how forcibly are we reminded, 
that this self-evident principle has been unheeded!'. 

' a monument is to be regarded solely as an abiding 
tribute of affection, which, it is &ir to presut 
chief intention in erecting it, there are frequent 
instances, where a work, involving a large outlay of 

ey, is in effect useless for such a purpose, aud 

I; he considered as a sacrifice of expense wdl 
intended, but altogetlier misapplied. The object, 
however distinguished or valued in his private cirde, 

in his own immediate neighbourhood, by his 

raplary hfe and character, may have died, remote 

&om his residence, a stranger in a strange land*. 



le Ancient EsyptiBni 
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Now, wherenosentimeataoflofe, respect, and attach- 
ment, arisingfroni intimacy, can exiat ; where no acts 
of charity and uaefulneas can he remembered, which 
would be associated with his tomb ; in such a case 
that memorial is utterly valueless ; neither engaging 
the attention of the inhabitants of the place, nor, 
unless its merit he of a high order as a work of 
art, attracting even the criticisms of an accidental 
visitor. 

Besides, aa we have seen, in the course of no long 
period of time, these melancholy records themselves, if 
they do not altogether disappear, from injury, become 
as much neglected and forgotten, aa do the names 
of those, recorded upon them. — Their memorial is 
perished with them ". 

" Our fathers find their graves in our short 
and sadly tell us how we may be buried in 
-Gravestones tell truth scarce forty 
years. — To be content, that times to come should only 
know there was such a man, not caring whether they 
knew more of him, was a frigid ambition '>." 

Where will you have your tirtuouB name safe laiil— 
In gorgeous tombs, in sacred eellfl secure? 
Do you not fee those proalrate heaps betray'd 
Your fethcra' bones, and tnuld not keep them sure ? 
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And will fou tniGt deceitful bIoiigs fair laid, 
And think the; nlll be tu jam bauauT Iruer 
Nu, no; unsparing Time will proudly bend 
A warrant unlo Wratb, tbU itlth one ti-own 
Will all these raock'neB of vain-gloij rend, 
And make them (as before) ungrnc'd, unknot 
Poor idle honnuiB, that ran ill defend 

at cannot keep their own'. 



If, from the comparatively humble station, which a 
individualmayhave occupied, orfromhisuneventful life, ' 

Q useful lesson can be taught by the inscription or 
tomb, why should not an expenditure (which in 

e must be prompted by somewhat of vanity in 
surviving friends) receive another and a higher direc- 

a ? Might not the cost be made instrumental t 
better and a holier end ? Might it not be devoted to 

service and glory of God, and to the benefit of ' 
those, who worship in His House ? For more than a 
century, mural monuments -with cherubs, sculls, . 
lamps, and twisted columns, with little variety, were 
permitted to deform our Churches. In later days we 
have had the Urn or the Sarcophagus — strange orna- 
ments in a Christian Temple'' ! or a female figure, 
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veiled with drapery, sitting; under a willow, bending 
aver a tomb, or leaning upon an extingTiished torch ! 
These designs have become wearisome and uninlereBt- 
ing- from repetition, and, unless they proceed from 
cannot but be wholly diare- 
object, therefore, with us all, 
i extend, to endeavour to re- 
'ecting sepulchral memorials, 
in order that they may be confined exclusively to those, 
who, from their diBtingiiished talents and their useful 
lives, merit posthumous honours ; and that when they 
are eVected, due attention should always be paid to the 
proper disposal of them in our Churches, and also to 
their adaptation to the character of the building, 
which is to contain tJiem. But far more strongly 
may it he urged, that instead of costly monuments, 
memorials should be chosen, which, from being really 
uHeful, might be stamped with a more imperishable 
character. 

In pointing oat another class of memorials for 
the dead, as subatitates for a large proportion of un- 
important and unedifying monuments and tablets, 
the object should be to associate the names and the 






virtues of tliose, who are really worthy of such 
commemoration, with eomething more important &. 
more beneficiid than all, that Sculpture and Epitaphs 
alone can afford. 

Or the death of the head of a family of rank o 
wealth, the more pressing wants, both spiritual an 
temporal, of a neighbourhood, should be consulted, 
and a Parish Church, a District Church or Chapel, 
a School, Alms Houses or a Hospital, should be 
erected, or enlarged, as circumstances might require. 
If no such building or additions to an existing build- 
ing be called for, then let enquiries of the following 
kind be made. Does the body, or an aisle of the 
Church of the parish, its chancel, porch, roof, tower, 
or spire, call for reatoration ? In what state a 
Altar and its Screen, and the Font ? In many of 
our Churches the altar-ecreens have either perished, 
or the original work is hidden or defaced, i 
seen, by clumsy wood-work, or by paintings, "' where 
sprawl the sainta" of artists less skilful than Verrio o 
Laguerre ; — let such he carefully restored. In others 
of our Churches, the Altars themselves and Fonts will 
be found in a state of filth and decay disgraceful to us 
as members of Christ's Church, |irofeasing to hold iu 
reverence the Sacraments, which He has ordained, but 
wholly regardless of the places of their celebration. 
On this point we should " cry aloud, and spare not." 



The furniture of our Altars is often such, as would 
be rejected from the humblest room in the hum- 
blest dwelling. Is there any exaggeration in saying, 
that in these days, a man, possessed of countless 
wealth, presents himself at the Communion-Table of 
his parish Church, where, surrounded by mildewed 
walla, (the rails, perhaps the l^ble itself, from 
rottenness, falling to decay,) he kneels upon 
damp straw, as if the partaking of the Holy Eu- 
charist were an act of penance, rather than one of 
holy joy. He there offers unto God himself, his soul, 
and body ; he joins in praises to the Lamb, who is 
worthy to receive Glory, and Honour; and then 
returns, from this unwholesome and unseemly build- 
ing, to a Palace filled with every object, that can 
gratify the senses ; where the value of one picture on 
his walls, or of one piece of plate upon his table, 
would render the House of God fitting for its sacred 
uses ? — Ought these things to be ? Should it not 
occur to the rich Communicant, that, while he 
dwelleth in an house of cedar, the ark of God dwelleth 
within curlaias^ ? " Were it not strange, if God 
should have made such store of glorious creatures on 
earth, and leave them all to be consumed in secular 
vanity, allowing none but the baser sort to be 
employed in His own service ? To set forth the 
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mfljeaty of Kings, His vicegerentB in this world, the 
moat gorgeous and rare treasures, which the world 
hath, are procured. We think, hehke, that He will 
accept what the meanest of them would d 

The advowson, perhaps, of the living may be the 
property of the person in question, or he may be the 
lay -impropriator of the tithes of the parish. " If lay- 
impropriatora would but consider by what fraudulent 
means these tithes were originalli/ taken from the 
Church ; if they would but remember, for how many 
centuries this property has been devoted to sacred 
purposes ; if they would but allow their minds to 
dwell upon the repulsive and startling effect, which is 
produced by the fact, that, where God once had all. 
He now has so little and they so much ; I cannot but 
think, that what may not be required bv justice, would 
be supplied by piety, and that the offerings of a free- 
will devotion would, in a far more noble and effectual 
manner, do that, which legislative enactment might 
perhaps do, but perhaps could not do, without com- 
mitting injustice*," 

'■ Let UB reverence the spirit of self-sacrifice of the 
dark ages, as we contumeliously term them, and e 

' Hooka-!. Ecdea. Pol., book v. chip. IS. [i.] 
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with what a ooble ardour, the men of those day? 

devoted all — money, time, thought, hope, life itself — 
» raising for God and man, shrines as worthy of God 
i human hands could raise, and fit and able to lift 
lan's thought and hope beyond earth, and lead it o 

heavenward. Tiei/ did not ait down to sum up th 
:t cost of glorifying God ; they did not calculate 

exactly how many the holy roof would cover; they 

knew with their hearts, if their tongues never uttered, 

the truth that 

High Heaven diadBina the lore 
Of uioalj <alculated less or more. 

And in the spirit of that higher philosophy, they gave 
all they could, knowing, that they gave not in v 
And vain it has not been. No ! as year by year the 
pealing anthem has fallen an the charmed ear ; 

s and choir and aisle have unfolded their awful 
perspective to the astonished eye ; if a human, aa well 
y register could have been kept, to tell 
what transports of love, of devotion, of heartfelt 
penitence, of rapture and of tearf. the holy walla have 
witnessed and sent up in memorial on high ; the 
lowest of all the low, the UtiUtarian himself, if he 
believed, that there is another world beyond the 
grave, would be constrained to allow, that the riches 

o 
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lavished on the Abbey and the Cathedral were spent 
wiady and well''." 

This noble passage could not be curtailed ; li 
have the more influence, as the powerful mind, that 
dictated it, now speaka from the grave. It is ui 
the influence of the same elevated feelings, that a liv- 
ing writer, before referred to, has well and beautifully 
observed to the same effect. " We build Churches 

' calculation, as a matter of necessity; but of 
old. Church building was a delight, a luxury, i 
passion.— Then men of wealth would build somt 
glorious fane from foundation to turret, and those 
whose means were less abundant, would furnish t 
pillar, a transept, or a choir .- each man felt a pater- 
nal interest in his work ; while he Lived, he delighted 
to visit it, and watch its progress ; when he died, 
his mortal remains were laid beneath the roof which 
he bad raised, in hope of His coming whose promise 
had called forth his bounty '." 



Hon 



•reltr pf Cmnhriilee, May 
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nctlce BtiU lemaln ill tb« Churcta of St, MuT, Beverlcf, Tbe (01- 
Inwlng ans e^ven as spetdmeiis, " Thi cocbels on OiB pUlUE, which 
auppfdt the nortb ude pf t^f date, uf ujigels with acedIIs La tbelr 
I, chBTged wicb inficii^doitfi, wblth are repeati!)! at the back o 
iM," fecoriling the donora of pUUrs. The MinstrcliB left be 
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Mr. Fellows, in his recent travels in Asia Minor, 
met with several examples of the practice of indivi- 
duals having contributed to the erection of portions of 
a building. He describes a beautiful Temple of the 
Corinthian order at Labranda, "with twelve fluted 
columns and four not fluted, but apparently prepared 
for this ornamental finish." These twelve pillars 
present the great peculiarity of having a panel or 

on the north side of the Church, and placed an emblematical device on 
its capital viWi this inscription : — 

The same liberality is evidenced on other pillars : — 

Craslap anti l)isi fogfe matie t!)ese to pillars anS a ]^lfe. 

Oliver's Hist, of Beverley, pp. 167. 178. 351. Dugdale, in his Monasticon, 
has given an agreement for building ' a new Body of the Collegiate 
Church of Fothering^y joining to the Quire,' which affords much inter- 
esting and valuable information as to the proceedings, adopted at 
that period, (I3th of Henry VI.) in undertaking a work of this kind. 
Two commissaries, " a Squier and a Clerke," are named to act on 
behalf of" the High and Mighty Prince, the Duke of Yorke, on the one 
part, and Wm. Horwood, Freemason, on the other." The work to be 
executed is minutely described, and tiie munificent aid, which is 
to be given by the Duke, is thus particularized: "And of all the 
werke my Lord of Yorke shall fynde tiie catriag^e and stuffe — ^viz. Stone, 
Lyme, Sonde, Ropes, Boltes, Ladderis, Tymbre, Scaffolds, Gynnes, and 
all manner of stuffe, that longeth to the said werke. And the builder 
shall haf of my said Lord CCCt sterlinges." Vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 162. edit. 
1673. This curious contract has been recently printed by the Oxford 
Architectural Society, illustrated by several engravings, taken from the 
building itself ; and explanatory of several of the architectural terms 
employed in the contract. 

o = o 
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tablet not let in, bnt left uncut, projecting above the 
fluting r on each tablet is an inscription, shewing 
the Temple to have been a votive stroctnre, 

"Menecrates, son of Menecrates, the chief physician 
of the city, gave, whilst Stephanephoros. this column 
with the base and capital ; hia daughter Tryphffina, 
herself alao a Stephanephoros and Gymnaaiarchos, 
superintending- the work." 

" Leo, the son of Leo, whilst Stephanephoros, gave 
the column with the base and capital, according to hi b 
promise." 

This custom agwn occnrs upon some of the columoB 
of the Temple of Venua at Aphrodisiaa, in Caria, where 

" Eumachus Diogenes Philocwsar, the son of Athe- 

nagoras, theaonof Athenagoras, the aon of Eumachus: 
and Ammias Olympias, the adopted daughter of Dio- 
nysias.butbyhirththat of AdrasUiH, thesonofMolon ; 
give this column to the Goddess Aphrodite and to the 
people." Several other inscriptions occur, recording 
the presentation of other portions of public buildings, 
the ftieze, architrave'', &c. &c. 

The symmetry of a column must necessarily be 
" much disturbed," as Mr. FelliVs states is the case, 
by the introduction of tablets of this description ; but, 

> Tha author bcga to expreia his tbaafci to Mr, Mumy oC AlbemulB 
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if the precedent were adopted in this country, inscrip- 
tions (whether as records of priyate liberaUty, or as 
posthumous mcmoriiUs) might be so placed arouud the 
base of a column, that the eye could not be offended 
by them. 

To revert to our own country, one reason why our 
Churches have remained in the sad condition before 
described, is the habitual neglect, to which they are 
subjected. When the accustomed services of the Lord's 
day are terminated, the door is closed, perhaps, until 
the ensuing Sunday. A casual visitor may ask to in- 
spect it, or a funeral or a marriage may occur so as to 
break the week's repose ; if not, the building ia left to 
the influence of the weather, and to the rooke or bata, 
which may have chosen it for their abode. The revival, 
which is taking place in the celebration of Divine Ser- 
vice, twice in the week, and ou the Fasts and Festivals 
of the Church, will in some degree cause the courts of 
the Lord's House to be more coiiatantly visited : but it 
appears strange, that access to them should not at all 
tiTTies be rendered easy. There are seasons, when the 
thankful, the penitent, and the mourner might be 
well disposed to quit for a while the turmoil of active 
life, and the converse of their fellow men, to breathe 
the language of thanksgiving and of prayer in tran- 
quillity, and in a spot, immediately dedicated to the 
Almighty. 
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Til wen, true hearts should for a time relire 
To holy graund, in quiet to aspire 
Towards proraia'd regions of aerener grace. 
Then, Ut the world return, nor fear lo cast 
Thy bread upon the waters '. 

Nay ; in tlie busiest marts of commerce, why should 
not the dooTH of the city Church be open, and afford 
to the Merchant-" Adventurer" (as he was formerly 
properly called) the means of invoking' God's favour on 
some hazardous enterprize, involving the risk of his 
worldly goods, and personal danger to all engaged in it ? 
The very silence, which prevails, and the various 
solemn objects, presented to the eye in our Churches, 
harmonize wel! with the feelings of every thoughtful 
mind, and athme it lo devotion. This, we may believe, 
was the accustomed solace, which Milton desired, 

;rrale. 

Whilst we borrow so many of the habits and customs 
prevailing on the continent, why do we not adopt the 
edifying practice of opening with the same " wide and 
Uberal comprehension" the doors of our Churches ? 
why is not the humblest with us, as with the Romanists 
abroad, to have free access, at all convenient seasons, 
into the Sanctuary f Under the regtdations of our 
purer and more simple form of worship, reUgion would 
not '* suffer by its greater familiarity with the ordinary 
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business of life." Decked-out images would not be 
found in the Churches, before which prayers would 
be offered — ^nor would processions, accompanied by 
noisy children and offensive banners, march around 
them ; but to have the opportunity and means oifre*- 
quenting our Churches must be beneficial, "where 
the privacy of the closet would be combined with 
that solemnity, which attaches itself to the House of 
God™." Hooker, during the Ember weeks and Fast 
days, took the key of the Church door, and retired 
thither for many hours". This custom might be well 
suited to a mind like Hooker's, but the occasional 
practice, which is here recommended, is adapted " to 
all sorts and conditions of men," especially for the 
comfort of those, who are " desolate or oppressed, or 
who are afflicted in mind or estate." 

Be mine, in hours of fear 



Or groveling thought, to seek a refiige here ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing foam 
Melts if it cross the threshold °. 

But to return: — Surely by the rebuilding and resto- 
ration of the old waste places^ of our Zion, we should 
render far more honour to the dead, than by a con- 
tinuance of our present practice. And let it be re- 

■ Hughes's Travels in the Soutii of France, p. 137. 

■ Walton's Life of Hooker. Zouch's Edit., p. 239. 

• Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sonnets, pt. iii. xxxv. 
Tf Isaiah, Iviii. 13. 
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ruembered, that in all the works, which have been 
recommended, panels with suitable inscriptions mmy 
be carefully let into the walls, recording theoccasioD, 
when they were raised and perfected, and the namei of 
the individuals to be commemorated. Thus the name 
of a relation or friend would be identified with the 
shrine, which holds his ashes. Should the Font and 
the Altar call for restoration, there arc many touch- 
iu^ associations, which point them out as most fitting 
memorials. At the one the deceased may have been 
baptized, and been made an inheritor of that Kingilom. 
in which it may be humbly hoped Ida spirit rests in 
peace ; and at that Altar he may, during the largest 
portion of his life, have meeklv knelt, and " received 
with trembUng joy the signs and seals of God's 
Heavenly promises^." 

As an instance of the kind of restoration alluded 
to, the remains of the Abbey-Church of Pershore in 
Worcesterahire shall be selected. 



Here cdIu 


muB hcap'd on prostrate columns, tnm 


Fromlhe 


r firm base, incrense the mould'rlng mass. 


Far a« the 


eye cao pierce, appear Ihe spullfi 







The choir and south transept of this fine Church 
emain ; the former is a beautiful specimen of Early 
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English Architecture, and ia now used as the Parisii 
Church. The entrance to what formed the lady 
chapel, ia hlncked up by a comparatively modern 
screen, the workmanship of which is rude, and in 
worst taste. Behind this, the north and sonth sides 
of the lady chapel are standing;, though in a dilapidated 
slate. If the east end and the roof of this chi 
were restored, and the present screen thrown down, 
a small chancel of exquisite workmanship would be 
formed, and it would present a semi-hexagonal termi- 
nation of the Church, at once graceful and striking. 
The reader may recall to his recollection the fact, 
that, on the lamented death of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, a suhscription, amounting to many thou- 
sand pounds, was devoted to the erection of a monu- 
ment in St, George's Chapel, Windsor. Upon the 
style and execution of that monument, no comment 
is here offered. The suhjectwas one of such deep and 
general interest, that i^re, indeed, must have heen the 
talents, which would have fully gratified public expect- 
ation ; but supposing this large expenditure had been 
devoted to budding a Church either at Windsor or 
Clareroont, what might not Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, combined on such an occasion, have effected, 
and how great would have been the public benefit' 1 
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If the works here recommended for adoption, 
pear to be such, as can only be accomplished by a 
large outlay of money, and can therefore be effected 
Bolely by persona of fortune, there are modes, by 
which the same objecta can be attained by indivicluale 
of moderate means. In the first place, instead of a 
paltry design being at once completed, and an infe- 
rior Church erected out of hmited fands, onght not the 
old custom of building by degrees to be resorted to ? 
A plan for a large Church might be laid down, but a 
portion of it merely, a chancel or a transept, might in 
the first instance be perfected ; or the interior of a 
Church might be finished, while the completion and 
ornaments of the external walls, tower, or spire, might 
be left to the care and munificence of others in future 
years. In all these undertakings, there might be a 
principle of expansion, both as reg^ards the size and 
ornaments of a building. 

A signal example has recently been given us of Ibis 
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laudable practice. The liberal founder* of a Church 
in the district of Eastover, Bridgwater, thus expressed 
himself in relation to the proposed fabric : *' The 
proposal, which I now make, is to build the Church, as 
far as may be, according to the drawing, which is now 
laid before the meeting. As accurately as it is possible 
to calculate, it will cost about £3,000 to complete the 
Church, exclusive of the spire. It is my wish to go 
thus far at once, leaving the spire to be completed at 
some future time, when, from my own resources, or by 
the assistance of my ftiends. the necessary funds can 
be foimd. It was on this plan that the great Cathedrals 
were almost all erected ; one Bishop generally com- 
pleted one portion of the building, leaving the whole 
to be finished by future generations : so that fre- 
quently two, three, or even four centuries, elapsed be- 
tween the commencement and the completion of the 
work." 

The incompleteness of a pile, constantly presented 
to the eyes of the pious and the tasteful, would stimu- 
late gifts and legacies, which could never be better 
applied". 

< The Rev. J. M. Capes, late of Balliol College. 

■ The great Bell-Tower of the Abbey Church of St. Edmundsbury 
was commenced about 1436. From the year 1441 to 1500, legacies were 
given towards this building : so carefully and painfully did our an. 
cestors proceed in their vast and beautiful works. In I46l an indivi- 
dual (doubtless a benefactor) desires to be buried "in magno ostio novi 
campamlia?* ArchseoL, vol. xxiii. p. 333. 

c ^o 
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Secondly ; to meet the viewB of persons of still 
humbler means, a fund might be created in each 
parish, to which sums might be contributed for the 
ornament of the Church, or of specific portions of it, 
or for the more effective performance of the Services. 

This contribution should ensure the names of the 
deceased persona and their gifts being recorded, in 
the most simple and unobtrusive manner, on proper 
tablets, with the dates of their birth and death. In 
this manner, botb small sums would he collected, and 
names would be registered in a far more effective i 
way than on scattered and mutilated stones. The 
preservation of the names and dates in this form being 
very desirable, as undecaying evidence, a family or an 
executor could not scruple to expend a few pounds 
for this object, as part of the funeral expenses. "Hie 
perishable boards with the names of benefactors, 
formerly employed, but now rapidly disappearing, 
should give way to suitable slabs of marble or stone, 
inserted for the purpose in portions of the building, 
where they would be seen, but where they would not 
disfigure the walls. To provide for some of these 
objects, there might be a further relaxation of the 
Statute of Mortmain ; and let it he remembered, that 
this is needed not simply for the benefit of the 
Church, or (as they may still be termed by some) 
" superstitious uses," but for other objects of a public 
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nature, and to the furtherance of which this law has 
proved a serious impediment. 

At the risk of being charged with tedious repetition, 
let it be distinctly understood, that it is not sought 
to banish monuments altogether from our Churches, 
but to recommend, in the first place, that a wise cau- 
tion should be exercised regarding the individuals to 
be commemorated. Let the monuments cover, to 
borrow Sir W. Raleigh's words, ** the buried dust of 
living fame." The greatest care should also be em- 
ployed, in the disposal of all monuments, so that the 
fabric should be honoured rather than the memorial. 
Still more is it earnestly suggested, that, before 
money is expended on a memorial of this description, 
the existing state and wants of the district, or of the 
Church itself, which is intended to receive it, should 
be considered. 

Should it be urged, that these plans, if generally 
pursued, would lead to a neglect of Sculpture, and 
that we should transfer the commemoration of the 
dead from Sculpture to Architecture, a httle re- 
flection will satisfy us, that the art of Sculpture 
would, on the contrary, be materially benefited. The 
accomphshed artist, instead of being doomed to tasks, 
which must often be to him of the most insipid and 
uninteresting character, from their not calling for any 
high exercise of his genius, would be left to devote 

0— 6 
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hiniaelf to works more congenial to his taste and 
feelings. Let statues, aad busts, and relievos be mul- 
tiplied, but let their desiination be changed. Let the 
statues and busts of literarv men be placed in tl 
Institutions, with which they have been connected. 
Let those of lawyers be placed in Courts of Jus- 
tice, or in the Halls of the Inns of Court ; those of 
medical men in the Colleges, where their lectures 
were deUvered, or in the Hospitals, which they 
have benefited by the eiercise of their talents and 
philanthropy ; and those of eminent ecclesiastics i 
their College Libraries or HaUa. Let provision be 
made in the Houses of ParUament now rising, for 
the introduction of statues within their wulls. h 
much more advantageously might those of Lord Chat- 
ham and of Pitt, of Fox, Homer and Canning-, have 
appeared in such a building, than crowded, almost 
buried, as they are, in the adjoining Abbey of West- 
minster. Of such men, monuments are not required 
on the particular spots, where their ashes rest — these 
form the most precious deposit. 

"lu Santa Croce's holy precinels lie 
AshpB, which makG it holier, dUBt uhitli lE 
Even in itself ao inunortalily'." 

Shakespeare's gravestone, with its quaint lines, would 
have drawn the same number of pilgrims to Stratford, 

• Ctailde Hanild,c. iv,s4. 
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if no mural monument to his memory had existed; and 
when we approach the gravestone, simply inscribed 
with the name of Samuel Johnson, in Poet's Comer, 
it awakens far keener emotions than the contemplation 
of his colossal statue in St. Paul's. But we must re- 
collect, that Sculpture is essentially combined with the 
plans, here proposed. The Church-porch, the Altar- 
Screen, and the Font, may aU be decorated, lavishly 
decorated, if desired, with appropriate Sculpture ; all 
these Ecclesiastical appendages would admit its intro- 
duction with perfect propriety and the best effect. 
Grinlin Gibbons's Font in St. James's Church, West- 
minster, and Sir Richard Westmacott's alto-relievos 
on the Screen of the Chapel of New College, are 
instances in point. Painted glass is a most valuable 
accessory, and might always be successfully apphed in 
the restoration of a window, which would serve 
both as a record of departed excellence, and as a 
tribute of affection. Frail as is this material, men 
have rehed upon it in former ages for the perpetua- 
tion of their memories and pious deeds ; and there are 
instances, where glass has been faithful to its trust 
through periods of four, five, and, perhaps, six cen- 
turies*. 

If, agsdn, it be said, that the whole tenor of these 
suggestions, instead of leading us to be " mindful of 

* Hunter's South Yorkshire, voL i. p. 40. 
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the honoured dead," is to promote the improvemerit 
ir Churches, it may be asked and urged in reply. 
What is the important object, for which Churches are 
erected ? Are they built in order to di^ify dust and 
ashes, or to promote the glory and honour of Almighty 
God, and as means for the salvation of His people ? 
Too long, alas ! have they heen receptacles for human 
:y ; too long have the beauty and order of the 
ices of the Church been marred by the poverty 
meanness of the buildings, in which they are 
celebrated. 

"The Church," says an eloquent Father, "is a 
place of angels, a place of archangels, a palace of God, 
If thou helievest not. look to this Table, call to mind 
for Whose sake it is set, and why ; consider Who it 
is, that ia coming forth here ; tremble with awe even 
before the time. For so, when one sees the throne 
only of a king, in heart he rises up, eKpecting the 
king's coming forth. And do thou accordingly thrill 
with awe even before that thrillingmoment : raise np 
thvself, and, before thou seest the veils drawn aside, 
and the choir of angels marching forth, ascend tfaon 
to the very Heaven"." 

It is fully admitted, that pure and holy thoughts 
may arise, and fervent prayers may he uttered alike 
under raftered roofs, as in vaulted aisles ; hut so ] 

■ Et, ClicTwiBtonii no CorinUiiwiB xiy. Ham. iiivl. 
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aa man is influenced by external objects, will it be 
denied that, devotion would be heightened, nay often- 
times be produced, if greater attention were paid to 
holy places and holy things I " Manifest it is, that the 
very majesty and holiness of the place, where God is 
worshipped, hath in regard of us, great virtue, force, 
and efficacy, for that it serveth as a sensible help to 
stir up devotion, and iia that respect no doubt bettereth 
even our holiest and best actions in this kind. As. 
therefore, we every where exhort all men to worship 
God, even so for performance of this Service by the 
people of God asaembled, we think not any place so 
good as the Church, neither any exhortation so fit as 
that of David, ' O worBhip the Lord in the beauty of 
Holiness* !'" 

Bishop Jebb, who truly found the paths of religion 
paths of pleaeantnesB and peace, considers, that in 
the erection of a Church, we should avoid all osten- 
tatious ornament and show, on the one hand, and that, 
on the other, we should shun all sordid and unseemly 
negUgence. It should be answerable to the service 
of our Church, " which, above any other service in the 
world, is at once cheerful, simple, and majestic." He 
then adds a remark which every Parent ought to hear 
in mind. "They, to whom the worship of God is 
made pleasant in their childhood, will not, probably, 

• HoolEir'g Ecd, PoUtf , book i, chap. ivl. [i.] 
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forsake tJiat worship, or feel it irksome in their ma- 
turer years ; and, on this principle, one of the wisest 
writers and best men of the former age (Fleury) has 
left it OS his fixed opinion, that young peraoos should, 
if possihle, be introduced to public worship, for the 
first time, in a beautiful Church)'." 

Sir Samuel RomiUy describes the French Chapel, 
which he frequented when young, as " a large, un- 
couth room ; presenting to the view only irregular, 
unpainted pews, and dusty, plaistercd walls. " TTie 
manner, in which the Service was performed, wa« 
equally unattractive; "Nothing," he adds, "was ever 
worse calculated to inspire Ihe mind of a child with 
respect for rehgion, than such a kind of religious 
worship*." . , , Might not RomiUy's constitutional 
melancholy have been largely increased by the gene- 
ral gloom of Calvinistic worship, ao httle adapted to 
a mind elegant and imaginative ? " We cannot by 
our ^fts profit the Almighty, hut we may honour 
Him, and profit ourselves ; for, whUe man is man, 
religion, hke man, must have a body and a soul ; it 
must be external as well as internal ; and the two 
parts, in both cases, will ever have a mutual influence 
upon each other. The senses and the imagination 
must have a considerable share in public worship ; and 

1 Bp, Jebb'A PcHcbcaJ TIieglD^, vo\. ii. p, 9^. 
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devotion will accordingly be depressed, or heightened, 
by the mean, sordid, aad dispiriting, or the fair, splen- 
did, and cheerful appearance of the objects around 
us *." We have recent experience, that the reverence 
for sacred things, exhibited by the members of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, in forwarding some re- 
storations in Churches, has commimicated itself to 
the inhabitants of the places, where these Churches 
are situated, "to many of whom it seemed to be 
the first occasion of such reverential reflection^." 
Surely it wiU not be denied, that the hearts of these 
persons may thus be seriously touched, aad that the 
good seed may henceforth be sown in ground better 
prepared to receive it. 

The solemn services of the Sanctuary, "the pealing 
Anthem and the pausing Choir," have solaced aad 
gilded the closing days of many an aged worshipper, 
over whose grave the choral harmony may be wafted, 
when his body Ues in the Temple, which he daily 
frequented. The author remembers with feelings of 
gratitude, that, from his tenth to his fifteenth year, he 
had almost daily opportunities of treading the aisles 
of a Cathedral ; and to this circumstance he in a 
great measure attributes many of the tastes and pur- 
suits of after-life. 

» Bishop Home's Works, vol. v. p. 378. 
h The President's First Address, 1840. 
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" We protest against the suppoaition, that, while 
imDon nature is constituted as it is, the moss of man- 
kind will ever be brought, we will not say to spiritoal- 
indedness, but even to the appearance of rehgion, 
without laadniarks, as it were, to direct them'^ ; 

1, why should not endeavours be used, that the 
heart may be prepared for religious impressions by 
the solemnity, the beauty, and the order of that 
Temple, in which the worshipper is to kneel and 
pray? Too great "attention to outward ( 
stances may often render men mere formalists, and 
is kmentable, when such is the case; but sometimes 
o it happens, that, by the neglect of externals, prin- 
ciples themselves are forgotten 

We ask for no superstitious homage to creatures of 
nood aiid stone ; but let us remember, that, whilst 
God is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, yet 
I temples made wUh hands, those temples should be 
constructed, so far as the agency of n 
cerned, in the beauty of holijiesg ; and should be 
guarded, and preserved with religio); 
remembered that His gracious promise lo dwell 
nongat His children, and not to forsake His people^ 
as made at that particular time, when Solomon hac 
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completed the most magnificent of edifices, for the 
decoration of which was employed ft workman skilful 
to grave any manner of graving ^, for which great stones, 
costly stones, were brought for the foundation, and pure 
gold and precious stones for beauty, and all, that art 
could give, was bestowed upon that most holy houses. 
And, lastly, was it not on the dedication of the second 
Temple, that the Almighty promised. In this place will 
I give peace^P 

Let it not be supposed, that any decoration is 
here recommended to be introduced into our 
Churches, which could expose either the Founder 
or Restorer to the charge of reviving superstitious 
ornaments, and thereby of " casting stumbling-blocks 
in the path, which truly leads to the Sanctuary K" 
We are told, that, when the excellent Greorge Herbert 
imdertook the rebuilding of the Church of Layton, he 
made it so much " his whole business, that he became 
restless, till he saw it finished," and that for " decency 
and beauty" it exceeded all others. It is decency 
and beauty, such as Herbert would have approved — 
such as our own pure and Apostolic Church sanc- 
tions, and nothing more — ^which should be universally 
adopted in our Ecclesiastical buildings. 

Whatever superstitious notions may have actuated 

' 2 Chron. ii. 14. f l Kings ▼. 17; 2 Chron. iii. 6. 

^ Haggai ii. 9' ' Quart. Rev. vol. Ixvi p. 354. 
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in the building and endowment of Churches 
and religious houses, it has been the praise of others, 
during successive ages, to raise these piles with the 
nohlest views, and with the single object of promoting 
the glory of God, and tlie welfare of mankind, 
numerous instances they preceded all existing wants 
of the people, and Wykeham in adding so largely to 
the Cathedral of Winchester, and in foiuidiug his 
two Colleges, indulged in 

That best, that godlike linury, 

OTblessing thouwinds, thouEands yet tinhorn, 

Through late posterity^. 

The gigantic manufactories of our days are also built 
to receive thousands of human heings within their 
walls : not, however, with the view of promoting their 
comfort and happiness, tkeir present or eternal 
interests, hut solely and exclusively to increase 
wealth of their proprietors. In too many of tl 
buildings, the abodes of vice and disease, of ain 
sorrow, — "Society is disorganized, and set against 
itself. The extremes of wealth and poverty confront 
each other in hideous opposition. There is neither, 
'■m the one hand, kindly protection, nor grateful de- 
jvendance on the other. Blind ignorance, animal in- 
dulgence, squalid misery ; childhood reft of its natu- 
ral cheerfulness, and chained down to tlie labours of 
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the mill; manhood restless, discontented, vicious; 
premature old age. Religion itself, where it exists, 
too often distorted from the pure law of Christ, and 
made to assume whatever form the ignorance, pas- 
sion, or caprice of men may devise; here rushing 
into every excess of enthusiastic madness; there 
fading away into the denial of every doctrine of re- 
vealed truth ^" Should it not enter into the minds 
of the owners of these " vast idol temples of our manu- 
facturing greatness,** to make friends of the " mam- 
mon of unrighteousness ?" to he mindful, that what- 
ever of spiritual guidance can leaven the mass, what- 
ever of Christian love and watchfulness can diminish 
the guilt and wretchedness, which reign within them, 

• Sermon by the Bishop of Salisbury on Church Extension, 1841. — A 
noble author has expressed himself in like terms, in a work, from 
which the statesman may leam wisdom, and the high-toned morality 
of which every one must admire. — "The frightful abuses of the factory 
system have raised up gaunt poverty, side by side, with overg^rown 
wealth— a race of men bound to their superiors by no other tie than 
wages and hire — ^with no mutual and hereditary feelings of kindness. 
Behold, in the, pale and blear-eyed mechanic, in the feverish and 
stunted factory child, the descendants of the hardy and joyous English 
yeomen !— Ready to sell their skill to the highest bidder, they are 
transferred without core and reflection from master to master, and 
from miU to mill. To their ever-growing numbers the religfious 
provision of the Church has proved utterly inadequate, and in some 
cases their want of spiritual food has been supplied by the rankest 
poison. God forbid that this description should apply to all ! But 
does it not apply to more than a few ? And is such a state of things 
tree from grievous misery ? Is it free from appalling danger ?'* History 
of England, by Lord Mahon, vol. ii. p. 37. 
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should be provided; — that ChurcheB'" and Schools 
should he their invariable accompuniments ; — and that 
the knowledge of divine truths, bv authorized teach- 
ers, should be sedulously inculcated on the minds of 
the rising generatioQ ? This imperative duty, on the 
part of the master, has alas ! been grossly neglected, 
and amidst the triumphs of war, and in an exclusive 
devotion to the arts of peace, the voice of warning, 
and the performance of a solemn obligation, have been, 
until very late days, unheeded. Let us awake to 
the conviction, that " the greatest plague-spot of 
the nation, is in those very things, which constitute 
its grandeur and its greatness." From these Ooti- 
gregated and neglected masses it is, that destruction 
to our civil state may arise ; let us, therefore, by 
zealous exertions, endeavour to guard against the ful- 
filment of the gloomy prophecy of Scotland's illus- 
triouB and far-sighted poet ; who, in speaking of "' the 
stem sullen artificers," (whom he had then lately 
met) " rendered outrageous hy distress," observes. 
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"God's justice is requiting, and will yet further 
requite, those, who have blown up this country into 
a state of unsubstantial opulence, at the expense of 
the health and morals of the lower classes "." 

To return to Wykeham, and to men like Wykeham. 
They expended their wealth on structures, not built for 
the reception of those, who, by the sweat of their brows, 
and the exertion of their sinews and muscles, are to 
give back all, nay, far more than is received at their 
employers* hands, but for mankind. They considered 
themselves as stewards, as himible dispensers of the 
large bounty, bestowed upon them, by the Almighty, 
and they looked for their recompense, where they will 
assuredly receive it, so far as their work was done 
with a single eye to the glory of God and the good 
of man, at the Resurrection of the just. 

A portion of these remarks was originally sub- 
mitted to the Oxford Society for Promoting the 
Study of Gothic Architecture, as a body of gentle- 
men, who consider it highly important ** to provide 
for the cultivation of correct architectural taste." 
Very many others, it is hoped, will be found, who 
with them will be cordially disposed to second any 
eflfort for calling into existence works, which shall be 
witnesses " to future days, that the spirit of piety and 
charity, which animated our forefathers is not alto- 

" Scott's Life by Lockhart, voL vi. p. S92. 
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gether extinct amongst their children"." Instances 
of this esalted spirit we are now happily witnessing, 
both at home and abroad. In Calcutta her pious 
and hberal Bishop Las founded a Cathedral, to which 
he has largely contributed already, and at his death 
he leaves his Church joint-heir with his own blood p. 
By the munificence of her Majesty the Queen Dowa- 
ger, a splendid Church, which will form a suitable 
Cathedral in Malta, is in course of erection at Voletta, 
where a See may possibly be fixed. And let that 
beautiful monument of piety, the Church of Theale 
in Berkshire, built and endowed by Mrs. Sheppard, 
and the noble gift of ten thousand pounds, in one sum, 
by a female descendant of the poet, Byrom, for the 
building and endowment of a Church at Manchester, 
not be forgotten. These proofs of female Uberality 
might happily be enlarged, for " many daughters haye 
done virtuously;" and if chUdless themselves, the 
children of others shall hereafter rise and call them 
blesgcd. One of the highest earthly rewards, which 
each of these excellent persons could receive, would, 
doubtless, be to witness her own good deed imitated 
— rivalled — nay, surpassed — by the rich and mighty 
of the land ! With gladness would she say, As for 
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me, in the uprightness of mine heart I have willingly 
offered all these things: and now have I seen with 
joy Thy people offer willingly unto Thee^, 

Whilst recording these acts of piety on the part oi 
individuals, let us speak, with the admiring reverence, 
which they deserve, of the efforts made, during late 
years, by the zealous and distinguished Prelate, who 
presides over the See of London, to provide an addi- 
tion^ number of Churches for the countless multi- 
tudes, " the hungry sheep," who, in that vast city, 

look up, and are not fed, 



But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread '. 

To this eminent example of Episcopal zeal, watchful- 
ness, and activity, let us not lose the satisfaction of 
adding the seasonable and kindred exertions of an 
estimable Layman*, to perfect the system of the 
Church, in the populous and needy parish of Bethnal 
Green, by erecting within its limits ten Churches, 
with Schools, and Parsonage Houses, attached to 
each. Much is it to be lamented, that in the me- 
tropolis and in our largest towns, the religious desti- 
tution is so appalling, and the call for Churches is so 
urgent, that buildings, oftentimes of " shrunk dimen- 

1 1 Chron. xxix. 17* 

' Lycidas, ]25. 

■ William Cotton, Esq., of Leytonstone, 
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B and all but chary meanneBs'," too often, /rom 
absolute neceisUy, supply the ])lace of Christian Tem- 
ples, such as our forefathers dedicated to the ser 
of the Almighty, — Temples, capacious, lofty, dura- 
ble, nay faultlesB. 

The erents, recorded by the prophet Haggai, whg 
appears to have been raised up by God to exhort 
Zerubbabel to resume the work of the Temple, art 
strikingly impressive in relation to that building, and 
apply so strongly to the present subject, that the 
Author in adverting to them, trusts, he will not 
be regarded as straying out of his province. The 
direct interference by the Almighty must he at once 
to us both a warning and an encouragement, 
the very time, when that house lay waste, and the 
Jews alleged, that the time was not yet come 
prosecuting the work, when selfish luxury was not neg- 
lected, and they applied themselves to the erection 
of their own ceiled and costly houses, famine and 
drought, in chastisement, overspread the land; and 
be it observed that, so long as the work should 
be neglected, a coatiauance of these scourges is 
threatened ; Therefore, the Heaven over you is slayed 
from dew, and the earth is stayed from ker fruit". 
But, when the voice of the Lord is obeyed, what 
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a contrast is presented ; what waa the cansolatory 
message sent hy the Prophet, Nou> I will not be 
unto the residue of this people, as in the /miner days, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. For the seed shall be pros- 
perous, the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall 
give her increase, and the heavens shall give their dew, 
and I will cause the remnant of this people to possess 
all these things^ If desirous, that violence shall no 
more be heard in oar land, nor wasting nor destruc- 
tion within our borders>', surely we have the strongest 
encouragement from this memorable record of sacred 
history, (which is given for our instruction,) to open 
to the poor and needy, who seek water, the rivers of 
spiritual truth in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of valleys*, so that our Sion, the city of our 
solemnities, may be favourably regarded by the Most 
High ; and that oar eyes, and those of our children, 
may see our Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle 
that shall not be taken down, not one of the stakes 
thereof removed, nor any of the cords broken'^. 

We live in eventful days, at a crisis, mighty for evil 
or for good ; and, in promoting the cause of sound 
religion and useful learning, the Church will assuredly 
be the most powerful agent, and her children must 
confess their own deep responsibility, as instruments 
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ill the hands of the Ahnig'hty, On this point the 
following obsen'ationa, which will be admired as much 
for their beauty, as for their piuty and wisdom, deserve 
our best consideration ; " No mere legislative enact- 
ment even of the most iinesceptionable character, 
can avail for the support, or even for the preserva- 
tion, of the Church, unless, aided by her Divine 
Head, she be true to herself— unless, strong i 
His protection, she wiU arouse herself to strenaoos 
exertion. And this leads me, next, to a very 
pleasing field of observation. That she has so 
aroused herself — that an amended spirit has been 
awakened within her, — few, I think, will he disposed 
to deuy. And if it be true, that this effect could 
hardly have been looked for in times of calnmess and 
stagnation; ifit were necessary, that the waters shoold ■ 
have been troubled, before the heaUng; virtue could be 
imparted to them ; — if this be so, we readily confess, 
that it may be good for her, that she has been in 
adversity. It may have been mercifully ordained, ■ 
that she should be buffeted with the rude shocks of 
hostility, that she might he excited to vigilance and 
activity ;— that much external support, on which she 
was wont to lean, shoidd he withdrawn, that she 
might be taught to know her own intrinsic strength ; 
— -that she should be driven to appeal from adverse, 
or toldly-attached, rulers to her own children, that 
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she might learn the firmness of their fidelity, and the 
warmth of their love toward her ; — in a word, that 
she should be convinced by experience, that her best 
protector is Almighty God, and that it ia her truest 
wisdom to put her whole trust and confidence in His 
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Thin avarice of praise in tunes lo come, 
Thuse long inseriptiaiu crowded od the tomb. 

DSYDEN. 

Epitaphs are so closely connected with the mi 
subject of these pages, that some remarks upon them 
cannot be considered irreleTant. 

Those of early date were httle varied, either i 
language or sentiment. Though tinged with super- 
Btition, they were striking imd solemn, and flowed 
naturally from the faith then professed. They 
pressed also deep humility, a feeling, which posterity 
would have done well to cherish. When the simple 
Pries pour sa aline of the twelfth century, and the 
Orale pro anima of the fourteenth, were relinquislied, 
epitaphs were occasionally substituted, which c 
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veyed some impressive lessons to the bystander. For 
example : — 

TU QUI TBANSIERIS, YIDEAS, STA, PERLEGE, PLORA ; 

£S QUOI> ERAM, ET ERIS QUOD SUM, PRO ME, PRECOR, DBA. 

A class of pompous inscriptions succeeded, which, 
uniting pedigree and biography with panegyric, have, 
doubtless, been found extremely useful as memoranda 
for genealogists, and have furnished good legal 
evidence ; but from their purely secular character, 
they are grievously misplaced in the house of God. 
Few, in the reign of Queen EUzabeth, were expressed 
in such laconic terms, as that on the tomb of 
Dr. Caius. 

FUI CAIUS — VIVIT POST FUNEBA VIRTUS 1573. 

iETAT 37. 

Or, 

QUALIS ERAT — ^EXTREMA DIES INDICABIT. 

The genealogical epitaph, as it may be termed, con- 
tinued to be a favourite model, so late as the com- 
mencement of the last century ; and the one on Dry den, 
in Tickmarsh Church, Northamptonshire, is a fair 
specimen of this class. It almost loses sight of the 
works of the man, who has immortaHzed his family, 
but fails not to chronicle a race of forgotten indivi- 
duals, who boast his honoured name. 

The domestic and social qualities of the deceased 
were next elaborately detailed. Many epitaphs of 
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this class, from their immoderate length, shew little 
mercy towards the marble- cutter; so highly laudatory 
are they, that the close of Kettlewell's epitaph upon 
Mary Digby — "more can scarce be said" — ^might 
well be added to them all. 

It is to be hoped, that the epitaph on the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire's monument, (see p. 34,) boldly 
avowing scepticism, stands alone. 

DUBIUS^ SED DON IMPEOBUS, VIXI ; 

INCERTUS MOBIOR, NON PEBTURBATUS ; 

HUMANUM EST NESCIRE £T EEBARE. 

DEO CONFIDO 

OMNIPOTENTI BENEVOLENTISSIMO. 

ENS ENTIUM MISERERE MEI. 



PRO RE6E SJBPE, PRO REPUBLICA SEMPER. 



If Atterbury insisted on the omission of the words 
Christum adveneror, which formed part of the original 
epitaph, as being derogatory to the Divinity of Christ, 
• how came he to permit other parts of it to remain } 
; Had high rank in those days sufficient power to stifle 
further objections ? Well might Bishop Gibson now 
complain, that "profaneness and impiety are grown 
bold and open*." The Epitaphs on eminent 
Divines, during the greater portion of the seventeenth 

■ It was about this period, that Wesley and his a^ociates passed 
throQgh "a ridiculing crowd to receive the Holy Communion at 
St. Mary*s.'* (Soathey's Wesley,!. 53.)— We havefallen on better days. 
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and eighteenth centuries, are marked by their diffusive- 
ness, especially those by the well-known Dr. Freind, 
and, though occasionally of a religious character, are 
generally far tooBecular and laudatory, involving the 
talents and virtues of the deceased in amaze of classical 
panegyric. Dr. Watts commemorated a brother non- 
conformist (Mather) in an epitaph of not leas than 
one hundred and eleven lines ; and where so much was 
to be said, we cannot he smprised, that " the tallnesB 
of his stature" waa included amongst the good qualides 
of the deceased. The epitaphs by Pope, — the celebrated 
one on Sir James Macdonald by Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Edward Seymour'sin theChurch of Maiden Bradley, — 
and those by Burke on Sir George Saiille, and Mr. 
Dowdeswell'' ; are all open to the censure which a 

'' Butke'iown remarks an this lut minpoBlIIoii will not be here mit- 
placed. " It tawithKTeRt concern and some shame 1 now tell yon, that I 
.t d( duty and j^d)', which yau sent me. 
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distinguished writer has lately passed upon too 
many tributes to departed worth. " It is estremely 
painful to see, in almost every Church, records of 
social respectabiUty, of domestic affection, of pro- 
fessional talent, of scientific acquirement, of martial 
valour ; in one instance, which has met my eye, even 
of distinction in freemasonry, without any accom- 
panying notice of the Christian hopes of the deceased, 
and of that character, hy virtue of which alone their 
human quahties can justly claim either permanence or 
praise. What respect has the stem sceptre of death 
for these earthly shows ? What title have they to be 
commemorated amidst the solemnities of the Christian 
temple, unless they be under the seal of Christ ? How 
sad, that we should now recoil from the use of our 
free privileges, and speak, as is so often the case, of 
the dead in Christ, as though immortality was not 
yet brought to light" !" 

But, on the other hand, have we not now cause to 
complain, that, in too many instances, they breath the 
language of assurance rather than that of hope? 
forgetting, that the Church ventures only thus to ex- 
press herself even of the most excellent of the earth. 
The example of the Wesleys would unquestionably 
have a prevailing force on theh sect, and produce a 
host of imitators. On his mother's tomb-stone, in 
BunhiU Fields, Charles Wesley inscribed the following 
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She *«-«, ana/.« her nm forgive. 
And found the earnest of hei Heaven. 
MMlfor thefetloashipabwe. 
Site hesrd Ihe call, " Ariee my love," 
S:c. &c. 

" Audaciorea sane aunt interdum honuTies, qu&ni 
t decet aut per religionem licet, dura cceli gaudia 
haud dubia mortTiia tribuunt, et pro spe humili ! 
solfttio triumphmncantmt'^." 

How seldom ia the perfection of an epitaph realized. 
which should be considered "the epitome of a sennoo, 
teaching the moat useful truths in the most c 
prehensive form." Of the various classes, into 
which they are divisible, is not the complimentary 
the moat common, where " the dead are more ii 
debted for their praise to invention than to merit ". 
Goldsmith happily observes, " it may be justly said, 
men are equal in the dust,' for they all appear' 
eqnally remarkable for being the most sincere Chris- 
tians, the most benevolent neighbours, and die 
honeateet men of their time. To go through « 
cemetery, one would be apt to wonder, how mankind 
could have so basely degenerated from such excellent 
ancestors'." Take the following as esamples : — 
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" Pious ; benevolent, amiable, humble : — but for- 
bear ! The remembrance of her manifold virtues, 
together with the height, to which she carried them, 
are engraven on the hearts of all, who knew her ; while 
others would suspend beliefs.** 



" If all the social and conjugal virtues, adorned with 
a truly Christian Hfe, could have rescued her from 
the grave; thou wouldest not have seen here in- 
scribed the imperfect description of this excellent 



woman." 



One man is celebrated for his " elegance of manners 
and happy talents for conversation, which secured the 
hearts of numerous friends." A Clergyman's monu- 
ment bears testimony, not to his piety and usefuhiess, 
but to ** his extensive and elegant learning — united to 
a general knowledge of the world — ^his pleasing 
manner of conversing made his company much 
solicited." A lawyer is simply commemorated as 
" the unflinching advocate of Legal Reform." Another 
for the eminent services, which he had rendered to the 
Whig Club. We find a lady described "as purity 
and innocence itself." This comprehensive character 

B In an adjoining: Chorch we have a Brass of the year 1427 — over the 
head of the figure is a small scroll, inscribed Miserere met Dew. When 
we contrast these two inscriptions, the addresses of the Pharisee and 
the Publican occur to us. 
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does not safiice, and not lees than seventy additional 
lines of eulogy are added. But enough of these tumid 
and ultra-laudatory compoeitions, which offend alike 
against piety, BimpUcity, and truth. Can we say of 
them any thiug marc juat than vrhat was sajd in days 

One half will nerer be believe^l, 



A good collection of Epitaphs to serve aa mcdeb, 
to be imitated, not to be closely copied, is much wanted. 
It eeems to be a mistake in a monumental inscription 
to enter mijmtely into the character of an individual. 
If he has discharged public duties, his character be- 
comes matter of history, and the sepulchral memoir ie 
unnecessary. Johnson well observes, that to set it 
forth detracts from the hero or philosopher, j 
Buming, that his works or achievements are in danger 
of being forgotten. " Next in dignity to the bare ' 
name is a short character, simple and unadorned, 
without exaggeration, superlatives, or rhetoric : such 
would be the Epitaph, 



8IKVB8TIG4TI8, 
HIC titllEaCIT ''." 

Sheridan's inscription on Nelson in Guildhall is a 
instance, where this sound advice has been neglected; 
it is most needlessly diffuse. On the other hand, 

* Eaaay on Epitaphs. 
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when an obscure individual has creditably filled a j 
vate station, his worth has assuredly been appreciated 
within his own narrow circle, but the world will c: 
little about those traits of benevolence, which n 
dered him beloved by hia friends: and it may be 
hoped, that a large body of mankind have possessed 
them, to the same extent. 

In almost every case ' ' there is a befitting pathos in 
the brief unadorned inscription more eloquent than a 
Jeremiad of lamentations. ' Filio unico et eharis- 
simo piirentes infelicissimi,' tella a tale of do- 
mestic distress, which individual experience will, in 
general, fill up with bitter fidelity ! In such cases, to 
imitate the Romans in brevity awakes a sympathy, 
which the utmost babbUng of loquacious son 
never can '," This brevity is most striking, when tlie 
language of grief is accompanied by some admoni- 
nition or warning, and from what treasury can ttese 
be derived so rich and inexhaustible as that of Holy 
Scripture ? 

There has been some dispute as to the proper lan- 
guage of an epitaph ; Johnson maintained the pro- 
priety of using the Latin language as the ' ' universal 
and permanent oue," and sturdily rejected the appli- 
cation, preferred to him by many of the Literary Club, 
that the epitaph on Goldsmith should be in English, 
in order " that the memory of so eminent an EngUsh 
writer ought to be perpetuated in the language of 
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works, and that being the o^nion of Goldsmith hiin- 
selfk." 

The able editor of the last editioB of Boswell's 
life of John»an opposes this dictuni, and maintBlDS, 
that, though Latin mav be fitted for inscriptions on 
triumphal arches or pillars, where it is addressed to 
the uforld at large, still, that a Latin epitaph in an 
Eng-Iish Church is absurd. On this point a distinction 
may be drawn both as to the persoa commemorated. 
and the spof, where the inscription is placed. No one 
woold deny, that on the grave of the Mead, or Fellow, 
of a College, buried in his CoDege Chapel, a Latin 
epitaph is fitting and appropriate ; such, for instance, 
has been the general practice in the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where an EngUsh epitaph is 
rarelv to be met with. From the sixteenth century to 
the present time, the " universal" language has, with 
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few exceptions, been there adopted. On the other 
hand, in the Church of Felpham, Sussex, chosen by a . 
once distinguished head of that house, as his peaceful 
resting-place, the name of Cyril Jackson is recorded 
with a ** holy text," in Enghsh, by which the "rustic 
morahst" and the scholar may alike profit. Who 
would place any other than an English epitaph on 
the tomb of an Enghsh country gentleman, buried 
amongst his warm-hearted tenantry ; or, if an excel- 
lent female's example is to be profitable to other 
wives and mothers, are her virtues to be shrouded in a 
dead language ? Johnson himself departed from his 
rule in the Epitaph which he wrote upon Mrs. 
Bell in Watford Church. The graves of Shakespeare, 
Howard, Nelson, Scott, and Wilberforce, will, per- 
haps, be visited by a larger number of foreigners 
than those of other Englishmen, and, if Johnson be 
right, their Epitaphs should have been in Latin ; but 
would it not have been a subject of regret, had they 
been written in a language, which was not intelligible 
to the very humblest of their own countrymen } With- 
out attempting to make any selection of English 
Epitaphs, the two following are given, as they appear 
to possess the highest merit, which an Epitaph can 
claim; they reach the heart by their pathos, and 
at the same time hold out a lesson of pious instruc- 
tion. 
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Sacred to the memory of 

[She died in ber Sist ddld-birtb, aC twins bom dead, need si.] 



Let those, whose distresses 

have been relieved by her benevolence, 

or Boolhed hy her gentleaesa, 

pay the heBt tribute tu tier tncmory by allowing 

her mild example an infiuence on their 

hearW and h'ves. 

Let those sometimes loulc at ttiis memorial, and contemplate Che 

benefit to be derived from a liviog recollection of her piety 

and charitj in the season of prosperity and case, 

and of her meekness and resignation, 
when the Almighty changed the manner of her trial, 

pain, and death. 



Whoe'er, like me, with trembling anguish brings 
His heart's wliole treasure to these healing springs; 
Whoe'er, like me, to soothe disease and pain, 
These healing springs has visited in vain ; 
Condemn'd like me, to hear the faint reply. 
To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye. 
From the chill brow to wipe the damps of death. 
And watch in dumb despair the ahort'mng breath ; 
If chance direct him to this artless Ime, 

Let the sad moumEr know — his pangs were mine. 

Ordain'd to loae the partner of my breast, 

Wliose virtue wanii'd me, and whose beauty bleat ; 
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Fram'd every tie, tlut binds the saul to prove 
Her daty friendship, and her biendahip lose. 
But yet— rem emb' ring, that the parting sigh 
Appoints the just to tlumber, not to dit; 
The itBTting leu- 1 cherk'd— I Usa'd the rod, 
And not to earth lesign'd her- — but to Ood. 




The following judicious remarks on Sepalcbial 
Memorials are extracted from Gwynn's " London 
and WestmuiBter Improved," 4to. 1766. This 
work, which is adorned by one of Johnson's noble 
Dedications, well merits attention, both from its ju- 
dicious suggestions for the ornament of the metri>- 
polis, and for the amendment of its existing defects. 
His recommendations have indeed been partiaJlj' 
acted upon, but very much remains both for the 
present age and for posterity to accomplish. 

The author, speaking of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, observes, "the inside of this Chapel is 
extremely tine, and the greatest attention should 
^veu, in order that it may not be deformed : 
common absurd practice of placing trophies 
against the columns, and of erecting monuments 
up and down this elegant pile, is an execrable cus- 
tom, unless it was done with more propriety ; indeed 
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this is an abuse too frequently intruded into all places 
of public worship, and must be entirely owing to the 
want of taste in those who have the management of 
Church affairs, and permit such things to be carried 
into execution. If the design of a Church is good 
for anything, it is sure to be ruined by this practice, 
which never fails of destroying its regularity ; when- 
ever a monument is proposed to be erected, the ut- 
most care should be taken that the design should 
suit the place, and by that means serve as an orna- 
ment to the whole. There is but one instance where 
any attention seems to have been paid to this kind 
of decorum, and this is to be seen in the twp monu- 
ments erected to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and General Stanhope in Westminster Abbey : these 
are happily placed, and make a fine finish upon the 
screen in that Cathedral, which would otherwise 
have made a miserable appearance ^ The custom 
of erecting monuments in Churches, at all, is an 
absurdity, but the practice of deforming Churches 
merely because people can afford to pay a large tax 
upon vanity, is intolerable ; and if the real worth of 
some, who figure it in holy places, was strictly en- 
quired into, many a heap of beautiful marble, and 
exquisite art, would be unanimously thrust out of 



1 The screen, here aUnded to, existed prior to the one which was 
erected either by, or under the direction of Mr. Keene, surveyor of the 
works in 1775. The latter has happily been supplanted by Mr. Blore's 
beautifoi and appropriate screen, which now adorns the Abbey. 
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, then) es public nuisances. Public memorials of tralj 
, great and deserving- persons ought undoubtedly to be 
] erected, and as the love of fame is an imiveraal j 

I sion. every incitement for promoting it should be 
I couraged and attended to. With thia view, there- 
fore, public mausoleums should be erected to honour 
, pablic virtue and learning ; in these the great and 
good should alone find places, and as a subordination 
I ought to be observed in this kind of edifices, 
I might not be improper to erect one for the sole i 
j of such as had no other pretence for perpetuatiiig' 
i their memories, than that they existed a certaia 
number of vears, and died worth a certain sum 
of money. Tliis IeisI proposition is the more ' 
be attended to, as the exclusion of this kind 
people would be of infinite prejudice to a great iiuiq. 
ber of ingenious artists, who, without such assistance, 
would have httle or nothing to do, and it certainly 
would be no very great burden to tlie pubhc, if thev 
were to be at the sole expense of erecting anch 
I testimonies of regard for the memories of those, who 
j really merited places in the principal mausoleums. 
I It may be said, that the mausoleum of wealth and 
I vanity must either greatly exceed the others in mag- 
nitude, or else be better filled; the truth of this ob- 
servation would certainly be verified ; but let it be 
considered, that what was denied in numbers, would be 
amply rccoinn«|^m value, and that the contempla- 
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would yield abundantly more solid satisfaction, than 
the pomp and glare of a vast number of monuments 
erected to the memories of a multitude of insignificant 
people." (pp. 112. 113.) 

Dr. Milner's bitter remarks on the monument and 
writings of Bishop Hoadley ^ will not be forgotten ; 
not the less bitter, because they are in some measui:e 
true. In his description of Winchester Cathedral he 
states that " the column against which the Bishop's 
monument is placed, has been cut away to a consider- 
able depth in order to make place for it, evidentiy to the 
weakening of the whole fabric. Thus it may be said 
with truth of Dr. Hoadley, that, both living and dying, 
he undermined the Church of which he was a pre- 
late." Let us hope that the Cathedral of Winches- 
ter has suffered as littie real injury from this act of 
violence, as the Church of Christ from the dis- 
semination, by this "ill-starred parent, of so many 
mischievous notions °." Milner also pointedly cen- 
sures what has been adverted to at page 27, viz. the 
little care which is shewn, that a monument should 
harmonize with the spot where it is placed. "The 
general fault of all mural monuments is, that however 
beautiful in themselves, being universally of Grecian 
Architecture °, they cannot possibly assimilate with the 



•» Hist, of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 33. 
"» Gladstone's Church Principles, p. 457. 

° A change has taken place in this respect, as designs in the Pointed 
style are now occasionaUy selected. 
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general style of the venerable fabric in which they are 
placed ; and, on the contrary, they necesaarily cover 
some of its appropriate and esaential ornaments. This 
ia indeed commoa to almost all modern monuments 
in Gothic Cathedrals. They are ao placed as to oc- 
caaion the destruction or loss of infinitely more of the 
ancient ornamental work than there is any occasion 
for : it being the present practice to carry up a large 
pier of plain stone fiom the ground, in order to sup- 
port the smallest tablet, which might equally well 
have been fixed against the wall, and even to cover 
the whole intercolumniation with a screen or wall of 
Portland stone ; just as if the rich and beautiful mul- 
lions and arches of the original architecture were de- 
fects which ought as much as possible to be concealed 

" It ia not intended to censure the practice of erect- 
ing monuments in ancient Churches to the memory of 
distinguished personages ; but any man moderately 
Bkilled in the Pointed or Gothic Architecture, would 
shew how a, monument of any dimensions whatsoever, 
from a simple shield to a gorgeous mausoleum, might 
be eo constructed, as not to disfigure hut rather to 
decorate an ancient Cathedral p." 

He next inveighs against the custom of crow< 
together so many colossal figures of allegorical 
personages. "This taste," he observes, "cannot be 
right unless that of Athens and Rome was vrroag. 



Happily for the present age, Weatmacott, Chantrey), 
and Bsiily, have vindicated the art, by returning to 
simplicity and purity ; and the aingle figure is not 
often in these days overwhebned by incongruoua 
campanions. 

Another member of the Romish Cburch, Dr. Wise- 
man, has passed the following caustic observationa on 
the monuments in St. Paul's. In a supposed visit to 
that Cathedral, in company with a heathen, thia writer 
says that he would bid bis companion ' ' look among tbe 
tombs and costly monuments which surround him for 
some intimation of what god is here worshipped, and 
what virtues taught. There he sees emblems indeed 
in sufficient munber, — not the cross, or the dove, or the 
obve-branch, as on the ancient tomb, but the drum 
and the trumpet, the boarding-pike and the cannon. 
Who are they whose attitudes and actions are deemed 
the fit ornaments for this rebgious temple ? men rusb- 
ing forward with sword in hand, to animate their fol- 
lowers to the breach, or falling down while boarding 
the enemy's deck ; heroes, if you choose, benefactors 
to their country, but surely not the illustrators of reli- 
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gion. Of one, it is said, that he died as a Roman 
would certainly have wished him , after having- grap- 
pled with his enemy's ship, and rendered the destruc- 
tion of one or hoth secure ; the epitaph of another is 
expressed in the words of his comniander's despatch ; 
that of a third, in the vote of the House of Commons ; 
not a word of a single Christian virtue, of a thought 
for God, of a hope of heaven ; not a hint that one 
professed or believed in any reUgioo. And would 
not the heathen rejoice to have found a temple, where 
the courage of the three hundred Fabii, or the self- 
devotion of the Decii, or the virtues of the Scipioa, 
were so plainly taught, Fmd held up to the practical 
admiration and imitation of men ? 

"And how would his dehght mcrease, on more 
closely inspecting the emblems under which these 
virtues or their circumstances are eispressed. Sea and 
river gods, with their oozy crowns, and out-pouring 
vaaes ; the Ganges with his fish and calabash ; the 
Thames, with the genii of his confluent streams ; and 
the Nile, with his idol the spkynx ; Victory, winged 
and girt up as of old, placing earthly laurel on the 
brows of the fallin g ; Faine, with its ancient trumpet, 
blasting forth their worldly merits ; Clio, the offspring 
of Apollo, recording their history ; and, besides these, 
new creations of gods and goddesses, Rebetlioa and 
Fraud, Valour and ScmihiUty ,■ Britannia, the very 
copy of his own worshipped Roma ; and some of these, 
loo, with an unseemly lack of drapery, more becoming 
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an ancient than a xoodem temple. This assemblage 
of ancient deitiea, as the only symbols to instruct his 
eye, would assuredly go far to confirm him, either that 
his ancient rebgion, its emblems, and its morabty, had 
never been supplanted, or had lately been restored '." 

Mr. Britton has, in many of his works, properly 
inveighed against the shameful treatment to which 
Cathedrals and other Churches have been exposed by 
the introduction of monuments within their walls. 
This writer, having been engaged, during the chief part 
of the last half century, in llluatrating their pecubari- 
ties and beauties, in a aeries of volumes, which have 
rendered invaluable aid both to the artist and lover of 
Architectural Antiquities, is well fitted to speak upon 
the subject. 

A late Derbyshire tourist, Mr. Rhodes, observes, 
that the Church at Aahboum has been " strangely 
defaced and cut away, in order that some unmeaning 
monumental tablets might be more conveniently put 
against thewalla. It is a pity," adds the tourist, "that 
the Churchwardens, who allowed such a mutilation to 
take place, were not made to do penance for such an 
instance of bad taste." Happily this reproach no 
longer applies to this fine Church. Amongst the 
many restorations which have there taken place, 
under the direction of the Architect, Mr. Cotting- 
ham, he has judiciously removed these tablets to places 
more suited for their reception. One large monument 

' I.ett«B to John Puynder, BBq., 1936, p. 24. 
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of the age of James I., which interfered mith a beauti- 
ful lancet window, has been placed against a blank 
wall, and partly sunk into the ground, without a 
portion of it being hidden. This example may be 
followed with auccees in other place 

The plan adopted in Lichfield Cathedral, by the 
direction of the late excellent Dean, Dr. Woodhonse, 
is one that ought also to be imitated where it is prac- 
ticahle. Tablets and small monmnents are inserted 
witliin the architectural panels on the walls. Bv this 
plan, the pilasters and mouldings are unbroken. Bin) 
these features of the building properly preserved. 

The Ahbey-Church at Bath was not long ago 
literally encrusted with tablets ; by a re-arrangetnent 
of them, tliat sacred edifice has been most materiaDv 
improved '. 

We may here advert to the very serioua injury which 
baa resulted to many of our Churches from the inter- 
ments within their walls. This practice should '. 
altogether discontinued, except in those cases where 
vaults or catacombs have been constructed coeval with 
the Church. In some of our older Churches, the 
foundations and piers have been undermined i 
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shaken, by sinking graves and vaults too near them ; 
let the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Cambridge, 
operate as a warning ! Even gunpowder has, in one 
instance, been resorted to for the purpose of blasting 
a rocky bed. The pavement and the pews are also 
displaced, and are frequently left in a neglected state, 
after a burial, but, what is still more important, the 
Uving are brought far too closely into contact with 
the dead. 

Those who are desirous to learn " how and when 
the custom of bmying in Churches first came in,'* may 
refer to Bingham, who has treated the subject in his 
customary fuU and satisfactory manner. It is curious 
to trace the gradual inroad made into the House of 
God as a place of sepulture. Burials were originally 
prohibited even in cities — Churches were afterwards 
built on the graves of the martyrs, or their rehcs were 
translated to existing Churches. In the next place, it 
became a custom to bury the highest in rank in the 
porch and outer buildings of the Church, and persons 
of inferior quality were subsequently admitted to the 
same privilege. The threshold of the Church itself 
would soon be crossed, and distinguished Ecclesiastics 
and Laymen be buried within the walls of Churches. 
Though laws were passed against the practice, so many 
exceptions were made, " that it was no hard matter 
for any one, who had ambition or superstition enough 
to think that he should be much benefited in his death 
by being buried in the Church, to obtain this privi- 
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leg*'." ■' It was not an unnatural weakness to flunk 
that some advantage might be derived from lying in 
h(ilr[ikces, and amongst holy persons : and this super- 
Btition was fomented with the greatest industry andart 
The monks of Glastonbury spread a notion, that il 
was almost imposaible any person should be damned, 
whose body lay in their cemetery"." Bingham pro- 
ceeds to add that, since the Reformation, many had 
wished to see the practice rectified, and the ancient 
custom revived " to have public burying- places in the 
free and open fields, without the gates of cities. In 
close places the air cannot but be aifected. There is 
no good done by it to the dead, and the living are 
in manifest danger by it, especially in the time rf 
contagious distempers, when infected bodies are pro- 
miscuously buried in Churches, wherein men daily 
meet and assemble together '." Ijghtfoot tells ua 
that "burying-places were distant two thousand cnbtts 
from the Levitical cities, from all other cities r great 
space!'." Latimer, alluding to the burial of the saa 
of the widow of Najn, uri/hoal that city, observes, 
" here you may note, by the way, that these citizens 
had their burying-places without the city, which is 
DO doubt a laudable thing. And 1 do marvel tlwt 
London being so rich a city, hath not a burial-place 



BiirkE's Abtidgment or EngUsli Ulstury, V 
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without." " I think verily that many a man taketh 
his death in Paul's Church-yard ; and this I speak of 
experience, for I myself, when I have been there in 
some mornings to hear the sermons, have felt such 
an ill-favoured unwholesome savour, that I was the 
worse for it a great while after ^ ." These remarks are 
worthy of attention at the present moment. If we 
regard the immense increase in the population of the 
metropolis, since the commencement of the present 
century, from 864,845 in 1801, to far more than 
a million and a half of souls ; how inconsiderable 
has been the provision made in that interval for the 
interment of the dead. 

We may enquire with Smollett " whether the area 
of a Church should not be kept sacred from pollution, 
causing us to breathe a gross stagnated air, surcharged 
with damps from vaults and tombs ?" Let us re- 
member how many wise and good men haye solemnly 
protested against this practice, and expressly directed 
that their own remains should be interred in a Church- 
yard. They objected to the House of God being 
devoted to any other purpose than that of " a house of 
prayer;" agreeing with the excellent Bishop Hall, 
that God's House was not *' a meet repository for the 
dead bodies of the greatest Sdnts," — and with 
another worthy Prelate, (Bishop Thomas of Wor- 



■ Sermon, 3rd Sunday in Advent, 1552. The nncoffined remains of 
ithose who died of the plague must often have led to a revival of that 
,4rea4ful pestilence. 
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cester,) "that the Church is for the living, not few the 
dead." They were mindful of the health of those who 
survived them, and perhaps they indulged the Poet's 
wish, that many an " evening sun" should 
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Shine sweetly on their graves.' 
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r even the reetoration of a Church- 
yard Cross is not recommended amongst other 
substitutes for monuments ; as the symbol of our 
faith should never be exposed to dishonour, and ex- 
perience baa shewn that to thia it is liable at the 
present day. "When will men discriminate between 
Popery — an invention of modem times, which shrinks 
from the test of real antiquity — and the primitive 
Church, which was indeed fuli of the visible signs of 
invisible things, in order the better to appeal I 
thoughtless men ; and delighted to present the croi 

a to their eyes, that their hearts might 
he turned to Him who died on it*f" 

The late Dr. Adam Clarke, (who wijl not be 
pected of any great leaning towards Popeiy,) when 
tas passing through the Church-yard of Swords, 
Dublin, tells us that he was struck with the 
appearance of graves ornamented with crosses 
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garlands as tokens of affectionate regard. '*A 
frozen-hearted formalist may condenm this, and call 
it superstition : true religion and pure affection would 
give it a far different name — I felt, and could have 
wept with the disconsolate parents and survivors, 
and kissed the crosses by which the meritorious 
death of our most blessed Saviour was thus held out 
to public view as the only foundation of the 
survivors' hope that death, the last enemy, should be 
finally destroyed ; and that those hearts, knit together 
here in pure and honest love, should be reunited in 
eternity, where bonds can no more be broken, and 
death can never enter ^" 

" When men, in these days, declaim against, not the 
erection of a crucifix, but even the ornament of a 
cross, as proofs of a spirit hostile to that of our Re- 
formers, and of an inclination to Popery, they speak 
in utter ignorance of history. All these things may 
be wrong, and let them so be proved, but against 
them the authority of our Reformers cannot be 
quoted — no — nor even that of the Lutheran Re- 
formers ^." 

Crosses were erected in market-places, not only to 
pay homage there, as elsewhere, to the Redeemer, but 
to inspire men with a sense of morality and piety 
amidst the ordinary transactions of life ^. Why then 



<> Life, second edition, 1841. p. 283. 
' Hook's Visitation Sermon, p. 128. 
<> Milner'8 Winchester, vol. iL p. 194. 
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are they not permitted in consecrated ground, where 
the passer by, as he approaches the Church, might 
have holy thoughts awakened in his mind, of the 
solemn service on which he is about to enter ? 

Yet will we not conceal the precious Cross, 
Like men ashamed : the sun with his first smile 
Shall greet that symbol crowning the low pile : 
And the fresh air of incense- breathing mom 
Shall wooingly embrace it ; and green moss 
Creep round its arms through centuries unborn *. 

The poet observes that '* the Lutherans have retained 
the cross within their Churches : it is to be regretted 
that we have not done the same." 

• Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, pt. iii. 30. 
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Many of our Churches have not to thi; 
covered the devastation, which took place in the GrMi 
ReheUion. In Dowsing's JoutobI, we find orders 
given for " levelling the chancel," and " levelling the 
steps ;" and considering the spirit in which tluae 
orders would be executed, we can well 
what manner, if at all, these acts of sacrilegii 
lence would be "amended," as was sometimes 
joined. The soldiery, employed on these 
seem to have taken Nebuzar-Adan as their ejtample 
(2 Kings XIV. 9,) who, after burning and destroying 
the House of the Lord, took away the vessels of gold 
and silver, and all the other treasures it contained. 
" What pity it was to see the Holy of Holies now 
thronged with Pagans, the vails rent, the tables 
overturned, the altars broken down, the pillars de- 
molished, and tlie pavements digged up." Thns 
writes Bishop Hall, who had witnessed similar 
mitiea, and might well break forth, in his comment 

holy writ, with this pathetic exclamation. 
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IB same wise conduct, which the Refonnera 
adopted in retaining certain " outward and visible 
forma," to which the Romanists had been aci 
tomed [aee p. 11.], waa analogous to that pursued 
u the eatabliabment of Christianity in this klngdoi 
lurke, in his Abridgment of English History', ob- 
irvea that "in the change of religion care mi 
taken to render the transition from falsehood I 
truth aa tittle violent as possible. Though the 
first proselytes were kings, it does not appear that 
; was any persecution. It was a precept of Pope 
Gregory, under whose auspices the mission was 
ducted, that the heathen temples should not be de- 
stroyed, especially where they were well built ; 
that, first removing- the idols, they should be co. 
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crated anew by holier rites, and to better purposes, io 
order that the prejudices of the people might not be 
too rudely shocked by a declared profanation of what 
they had so long held sacred ; and that every where 
beholding the same places to which they had formerly 
resorted for religious comfort, they might he gradually 
reconciled to the new doctrines and ceremonies, which 
were there introduced. 

" The names of some of the Church festivals were, 
with a similar design, taken from those of the hea- 
then, which had been celebrated at the same time of 
the year. Nothing could have been more prudent 
than these regulationa ; they were indeed formed from 
a perfect understanding of human nature." 
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The following inscription remains in the Church of 
St. Lawrence, at Evesham. 

MARORKT HAY LATB OF THIS PARISH OF ST. LAREXS DESBD HEARB 
HATH PRESENTED AND GIVEN THIS COMMUNION TABLE, AS HER WID* 
DOWES MITE, DESIRING ALL GOOD CHRISTIANES TO IMETATETHIS HER 
OODLT DETOCION AND LOVE TOWARDES THE CHURCH BOTH IN LIFE 
AND DETH. I6IO. 

It is a pleasure to state that the " godly devotion" 
of this poor widow has been " imitated," and that this 
beautiful Church has been recently restored in a most 
creditable manner by Mr. Harvey Eginton, of Wor- 
cester. The same good work imder the direction of 
this skilful Architect has been effected at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. The noble Church of that town is pre- 
sented to us, almost, in its pristine splendour, and the 
inhabitants deserve the praise of every lover of our 
ancient Architecture, for exercising a hberality worthy 
of past days. 

It would seem that centuries ago domestic luxury 
had the same absorbing influence upon some laymen. 
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which it has had upon their descendants in succeedine 
generatioas. These men did not escape the lash d 
Chaucer. — '' His aulter is broke, and low lithe in ' 
point to gone to y* yearth, but his horae must been 
easie, and hie to beare him ouer great waters. His 
chalice poore, bat he hath rich cups. No towayle hot j 
a ebeete, there God shall been handeled : and on bis 
meat bordo there shall been borde clothea and towelles 
many paire. At masse serueth but a elergion : five I 
squiers in hall. Poore chauncell, open holes in every j 
side ; beddes of silke with tapites going all about his 
chambre. Poore masse booke and teude cbapelavne. 
and broken surplice with many an hole ; good bounder 
and many, to hunt after harte and hare, to feede in 
their feestes^." William of Wykeham himself shall 
also speak to us on this subject, as he did to his 
Clergy. " Vobis firmiter injimgendo mandamus, 
tenus vasa, corporalia, pallas, et vestiineota, ac ceter« 
ecclesice omamenta munda, nitida, et honesta decetero 
conserventur — nimis enim videtur absurdum in sacris 
Bordes negligere, qute dedecent in profenia ''.'" 

" I laboured," says Archbishop Laud, " nothing more 
than that the external pubhc worship of God (too 
much alighted in moat parts of this kingdom) might 
be preserved, and that with as much decency and 
formity as might be. 1 evidently saw that the public 
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neglect of God's service in the outward face of it, and 
the nasty lying of many places dedicated to that 
service, had almost cast a damp upon the true and 
inward worship of God, which, while we Hve in the 
hody, needs external helps, and all Uttle enough to 
keep it in any vigour ^" 

Hard measure indeed was dealt out against this 
Prelate. Amongst other proofs of his "traitorous 
practices to alter and subvert God's true reh^on," the 
following was adduced — " That in his own Chapel at 
Lambeth, he had repaired the Popish paintings on the 
windows, that had been destroyed at the Reformation, 
and made up the history of Chnst crucified," &c. &c. 
" The Archbishop allowed his repairing the windows 
and making out the history, as well as he could, but 
not from the Roman Missal, since he did not know 
the particulars were in it, but from the fragments of 
what remained in the windows since the Reforma- 
tion ^" 

* Autobiography of Archbishop Land, p. 342. (Oxford, 1839.) 
^ Neal*8 History of the Puritans, voL iL p. 309. 
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The Proclamation of Queen Elizabeth which 
preserved by Weever and referred to by Strype, 
(see p. 14.) contains so much interesting matter con- 
nected with the present work, that, at the suggestion 
of an intelligent correspondent, it has been given at 
length in tliis Appendix. Whatever raonuments were 
destroyed or injured in the early part of that Queen's 
reign cannot but be considered as a serious loss. They 
lauHt have been free from the many barhariBms which 
disfigured the tombs of later times, and whether 
regarded as memorials of individuals, illustrious from 
their rank, or celebrated for their personal merits, or 
as specimens of sculpture, throvFing light upon the 
costume and fashions of successive periods ; they 
would have furnished landmarks in the History both 
of our country and of art. | 

" This barbarous rage against the dead (by the com- 
missioners, and others animated by their ill example) 
(says Weever, p. 51.) continued until the second year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, to restrwn such 
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a savage cruelty, caused this proclamation to be pub- 
lished throughout all her dominions ; which after the 
imprinting thereof, she signed (each one severally) with 
her own hand writing, as this was, which I had of my 
friend, Master Humphrey Dyson. 



" ELIZABETH. 

" A Proclamation against breaking or defacing of Monu- 
ments of antiquity, being set up in Churches, or other 
public places, for memory, and not for superstition, 

" The Queen's Majesty imderstanding, that by the 
means of sundry people, partly ignorant, partly 
maUcious, or covetous ; there hath been of late years 
spoiled and broken certain ancient mommients, some 
of metal, some of stone, which were erected up as well 
in Churches, as in other pubhc places within this 
realm, only to shew a memory to the posterity of the 
persons there buried, or that had been benefactors to 
the building or dotations of the same Churches or 
public places, and not to nourish any kind of supersti- 
tion. By which means, not only the Churches, and 
places remain at this present day spoiled, broken, and 
ruinated, to the offence of all noble and gentle hearts, 
and the extinguishing of the honourable and good 
memory of sundry virtuous and noble persons deceased ; 
but also the true understanding of divers families in 
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this realm (who have descended of the blood of die 
same persona deceased) is thereby ao dftrkened. as the 
true course of their inheritance may be hereafter inter- 
rupted, contrary to justice, besides many other offenws 
that do hereof ensue to the slander of such as either 
gave, or had charge in times past only to deface 
monuments of idolatry and false-feigned images i* 
Churches and Abbeys. And therefore, although it be 
very hard to recover things broken and spoiled : yet 
both to provide that no such barbarous disorder be 
hereafter used, and to repair as much of the said 
monuments as conveniently may be : her Majesty 
charg-eth and commandeth all manner of persons here- 
after to forbear the breaking or defacing of any parcel 
of any monument, or tomb, or grave, or other inscrip- 
tion and memory of any person deceased, being in any 
manner of place ; or to break any image of Kings, 
Princes, ornobles' estates of this realm, or of any other 
that have been in tiraea past erected and set up, for 
the only memory of them to their posterity 
Churches, and not for any religious honour ; or to break 
down and deface any image in glass windows 
Church, without consent of the ordinary ; upon pain 
that whosoever aliall herein be found to ofiend, to be 
committed to the next gaol, and there to remain with- 
out bail or mainprise, unto the nest coming- of the 
justices, for the dehvery of the said gaol ; and then 
he further punished by fine or imprisonment (be»des 
the restitution or re-edification of the thing broken) u 
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to the said justices shall seem meet ; using therein the 
advice of the ordinary, and if need shall be, the advice 
aJso of her Majesty's Councd in her star-chamber. 
" And for such as be already spoiled in any Church, 
Chapel, now standing ; her Majesty chargeth and 
commandeth, all Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
Ordinaries, or Ecclesiastical persons, which have 
authority to visit the Churches or Chapels ; to enquire 
bv presentments of the curates, churchwardens, and 
certain of the parishioners, what manner of spoils have 
been made, sithens the beginning of her Majesty's reign 
of such monuments ; and by whom, and if the persons 
be Uving, how able they he to repair and re-ediiy the 
same ; and thereupon to convent the same persons, 
and to enjoin them under pain of excommunication, to 
repair the same by a convenient day, or otherwise, as 
the cause shall further require, to notify the same to 
her Majesty's Council in the star-chamber at West- 
minster. And if any such shall be found and convicted 
thereof, not able to repair the same ; that then they be 
enjoined to do open penance two or three times in the 
Church, as to the quality of the crime and party 
belongeth under like pain of excormnunication. And 
if the party that offended be dead, and the executors 
of the will left, having sufficient in their hands unad- 
ministered, and the offence notorious ; the ordinary of 
the place shall also enjoin them to repair or re-edify the 
same, upon hke or any other convenient pain, to I: 
devised by the said Ordinary. And when the offendi 



cannot be presented, if it be any Cathedral or CtJle- 
giate Church, which hath any revenue belonging to it, 
that is not particularly allotted tD the eiiEtentation of any 
person certain, or otherwise, but that it may remain 
in discretion of the governor thereof, to bestow the 
Eame upon any other charitable deed, as mending of 
highways, or euch like ; her Majestv enjoineth and 
Btrajghtly chargeth the governors and rompanicE of 
every such Church, to employ such parcels of the swd 
soma of any (bs anywise may he spared) apcax the 
speedy repair or re-edification of many such montiiuents 
so defaced or spoiled, as agreeable to the original, as 
the same conveniently may be. 

" And where the covetousness of certain persmis is 
such, that as patrons of Churches, or owners of the 
parsonages impropriated, or by some other colour or 
pretence, they do persuade with tlie Parson and 
parishioners to tate or throw down the bells of 
Churches and Chapeb, and the lead of the same. 
converting the same to their private gain, and to the 
spoils of the said places, and make such like alterations, 
as thereby they seek a slanderous desolation of the 
places of prayer : her Majesty (to whom in the right 
of the crown by the ordinance of Almighty God, and 
by the laws of this realm, the defence and protection 
of the Church of this realm beloiigeth) doth expressly 
forbid any manner of person, to lake away any bells 
or lead of any Church or Cliapel, under pain of 
imprisonment during her Majesty's pleasure, and such 
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further fine for the contempt, as shall be thought 
meet. 

" And her Majesty chargeth all Bishops and Ordi- 
naries to enquire of all such contempts done from the 
beginning of her Majesty's reign, and to enjoin the 
persons oflfending to repair the same within a con- 
venient time. And of their doings in this behalf, to 
certify her Majesty's privy coimcil, or the coimcil in 
the star chamber at Westminster, that order may be 
taken herein. 

Given at Windsor the nineteenth of September the 

second year of her Majesty* s reign. 

God save the Queen. 

" This Proclamation was seconded by another, to the 
same purpose, in the fourteenth year of her Majesty's 
reign, charging the justices of her assize to provide 
severe remedy, both for the punishment and reforma- 
tion thereof. 

"But these Proclamations took small efiect, for 
much about this time, there sprung up a contagious 
brood of Schismatics ; who, if they might have had their 
wills, would not only have robbed our Churches of all 
their ornaments and riches, but also have laid them 
level with the ground ; choosing rather to exercise 
their devotions, and pubhsh their erroneous doctrines, 
in some empty bam, in the woods, or common fields, 
than in these Churches, which they held to be polluted 
with the abominations of the whore of Babylon. 

o- o 
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" Besides aboat that time these foresaid wflfdl Sec- 
taries did pen, print, and spread abroad certain sedi- 
tious pamphlets (as stOl they do) against oar Book of 
Common Prayer; against all Ejcdesiastical govern- 
ment, and against all the rites and ceremonies used in 
this our orthodoxal Chm'ch of England ; inventing, 
out of their own corky brains, a new certain no form of 
Liturgy to themselves; thereby to bring into the 
Church all disorder and confusion. These Renegadoes 
are (at this day) divided, and subdivided into as many 
several sects, as there be several trades in the greatest 
market town. As into Brownists, Barrowists, Mar- 
tinists, Prophesiers, Solifidians, Familists, rigid Pre- 
cisians, Disciplinarians, Judaical Thraskists, &c., and 
into a rabble, numberless ^" 

> Ancient Fonerall Monaments, pp. 51 — 54. 
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Thb motiier-conntTy may take esample from her 
offspring. Mr. Caawall in hia work on " America and 
the American Church." tells us, that at Hartford, i 
Connecticut, a Church of wood hiia been sold and n 
moved, and that a splendid Episcopal Church of stone 
has been erected in its atead, at an expense of r 
less than twenty thousand pounds. "The interioi 
he adds, " ia in perfect keeping- with the exterior ; ■ 
ii- rich and solid, without any superfluous or trifling 
decorations. In one of the windows is a striking 
painting of the Ascension™." 

This writer also speaks of New York as a. fountain 
of benevolence, and that " many of the wealthiest 
merchants habitually devote a tenth part of their in- 
comes, and sometimes much more, to religious pur- 
poses"." So soon as this good nde is followed, and 
it is one which the best of men have both practised 
and recommended; when we are no longer satisfied 
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with doling out, upon occasions when charity 
are preached, or subscription lists are circulated, 
neither more nor less than the acaigtomed sovereign; 
we may hope to see Churches like those of Newark, 
Grantham, Louth, and Boston, once more rising in our 
land. — " Let every individual of the Church of Eng- 
land seriously consider for himself, and anaw'er ihe 
deliberate enquiry in privacy to his own conscience, 
what he has hitherto done, and what he is now doing, 
in fulfilment of the sacred obligation of providing for 
the fit support of the ministers of the Establishment, 
and for the edifices requisite to enable them to preach 
the Gospel effidently to the people "." 

Great objects, we know, are oftentimes attained 
by the accumulation and concentration of small things. 
Of coral rocks, whose bases are submarine continents, 
whose summits constitute islands, how diminutive are 
the founders and architects ! and why should not 
great buildings be raised by the aid of small, but 
regularly paid contributions ? and why should not 
subscriptions to Church -building funds, form a.regvlar 
item in the expenditure of every Christian family ? 

We see the wonders which were wrought by so 
slight a contribution as the half-shekel by every Jew of 
man's estate as an offirtng unto the Lord v. 
also the readiness which the people shewed in bringing 
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voluntary offerings for the work of the Tabernacle. 
" The children of Israel brought a willing offering 
unto the Lord, every man and woman, whose heart 
made them wilHng to bring for aU maimer of work, 
which the Lord had commanded to be made by the 
hand of Moses ^." And what was the glorious result ? 
" The people bring much more than enough for the 
service of the work, which the Lord commanded to 
make. So the people were restrained from bringing. 
For the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work 
to make it, and too much^." 

Surely every Christian should remember the nobler 
purposes of his own Temple, and consecrate to God 
some portion of his substance. Would any expendi- 
ture be more productive in a national point of view, 
would any be more blessed, and conduce more to the 
peace and happiness of the individual ? 

The present state of our national finances might 
alone stifle any appHcation at this moment, for a grant 
by Parliament towards Church extension ; but the duty 
of the state — a Christian state — to provide for the spiri- 
tual instruction of its subjects, remains — one that will 
remain as a national obHgation, and so long as it is 
neglected a heavy responsibihty rests upon it. Should 
it be contended that if a Parliamentary Grant were 
made, the hberality of individuals in building, or largely 
contributing to build Churches would cease, so that 
what was gained, on the one hand, would be lost on the 

1 Exodus xxxv. 29. ' Exodos xxxvi. 5, 6, 7. 
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Other, we should remember that oar modem Churches 
are oftentimes most iiiaufficiently endoived, and towards 
that important object the aid of Government would 
be most effectual. The exertiona of the excellent t> 
preaentative for the University of Oxford, Sir R. H. 
Inglis, in this cause, will be remembered with feelings 
of respect and gratitude by every friend of the Church. 
His able speech, in the session of 1840, (on mo 
an Address to the Crown for providing further and 
full means of religious worship and instruction in the 
Established Church, for the people,] comprises a mass 
of valuable information, andmay be profitably conaidted 
by statesmen both of the present and future times 

It is sad to contrast the tngid reception of that 
motion with the conduct of our forefathers, when ■ 
proposition of a similar kind was submitted to tkpK. 
Swift, in his Examiner", remarks, that, "the Parliament 
takes the necessities of the Church into con^demtion, 
receives the proposals of the Clergy met in convocation, 
and, amidst all the exigencies of a long expensive tear, 
and under the pressure of lieavy debts, fiads a supply 
for erecting fifty edifices for the service of God. And 
it appears by the Address of the Commons to her 
Majesty upon this occasion, {wherein they discovered 
a tnie spirit of religion.) that applying the money , 
granted to accomplish so excellent a design, would, a 
their opinion, be the most effectual way of carrying oi 
the war ; that it would (to use their own words) be t 

• No. 41, MlhMBT, 1711. 
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means of drawing down bressings on her Majesty's 
undertakings, as it adds to the number of those places, 
where the prayers of her devout and faithful subjects 
will be daily offered up to God, for the prosperity of 
her Government at home, and the success of her arms 
abroad : — 

" Since the Restoration, the increase of trade, the 
frequency of ParHaments, the desire of living in the 
metropolis, together with that genius for building 
which began after the Fire, and hath ever since con- 
tinued, have prodigiously enlarged this town on all 
sides, where it was capable of increase; and those 
tracts of land built into streets have generally con- 
tinued of the same parish they belonged to while they 
lay in fields ; so that the care of above thirty thousand 
souls hath been sometimes committed to one Minister, 
whose Church would hardly contain the twentieth part of 
his flock. — Some few of those parishes have been since 
divided ; in others were erected chapels of ease, where 
a preacher is maintained by general contribution. 

" Such poor shifts and expedients, tothe infinite shame 
and scandal of so vast and flourishing a city, have been 
thought sufiicient for the service of God and religion, 
as if they were circumstances wholly indifferent. 

" This defect, among other consequences of it, hath 
made schism a sort of necessary evil ; there being at 
least three hundred thousand inhabitants in this town, 
whom the Chiu*ches would not be able to contain if 
the people were ever so well disposed. — I beheve 
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there are few e\aTiiplea, in any Christian country, of si 

great a neglect of religion." 

The following picture might have been drawn by 
Isaac Walton himielf : — A merchant devotes the first- 
fruits of his labours to the poor. At tbe close of his 
days his sole anxiety is to partake of the Holy Com- 

lion at the altar which he had raised, and tber 
Simeon to " depart in peace." May we witness gii 
instances 6f piety, and aingleness of heart amongst the 
lame class of persons, so that our "Traffickers" 
>e truly " the honourable of the earth." 

" 1S34 Humphrey Booth, being, by God's blessing 
in bia trading, made rich, gave to the poore of Salford, 
the first lands that he bought, to the value of £20 per 
jm, and payd it duely all his lifetime. He, hang ii 
greate weaknesse earnestly desired that he might live 
to see tbe Chappell, [built and endowed chiefly a 

n expence] finished, which he did, but immediately 
after the solemn dedication of it by tbe Bishop of 
Chester, he more apparently weakened. Then he 
earnestly begged that be might partake of the Lord's 
Supper there, and he would not wish to live longer. 
It pleased God to revive him in such a measure, as that 

was able to go to tbe Chappell constantly til! he 

s partaker of the Supper (which could not be of 

ne months after the consecration) in the Chappell. 

I was never able to goe forth after, nor sctirce to 
get hornet." 

HoUinwarth'B MS. Hiriary of 1 
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Thb Subjoined statements are given as examples 
where posthumous honours have been paid to indivi- 
duals, and where due regard has, at the same time, 
been shewn towards the spiritual and temporal wants 
of the hving. By connecting the names of the dead 
with useful institutions, (the objects of which may 
have been especially cherished by them) surviving 
friends may be assured that they are most effectually 
reverencing the memories of those they lament, and 
causing them to be "had in everlasting remem- 
brance." 

We may not be prepared to say with Mason that 

Beauty scorns to dwell 
Where use is exil'd. 

But the truth of this remark must be admitted when 
we contrast memorials like those which foUow with 
the pyramids and " Cupids" of past times, or with 
the heathen trash of urns, sarcophagi, inverted torches, 
et id genus omne of later days. 
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The late Bishop Otter. 

" ImpreBsed witb a deep sense of the benefits 
ferred upon the diocese of Chichester hv the pastoral 
labonrs of their late lamented Bishop, a large body of 
the Clergy and other persons, who had been attendinff 
his funeral, assembled with a view of testifying their 
feelings in e\ich a manner as might do honour ti 
memory, and preserve the recollection of his oana 
his services to the Church, and of the singular a 
tion and respect which be had gained from all cloEsei 
during the four years of bis Episcopate. 

' ' Ah that brief Episcopate had been distinguished by 
the estabUsbment or revival of four most important 
diocesan institutions, — the AsBociation for aiding the 
building and enlarging of Churches, for providing a 
greater supply of pastoral instruction, and for the im- 
provement and wider difiiision of Education, — the 
Diocesan College, to prepare Candidates for holy 
orders, — the Rural Chapters, — and the Training 
School recently opened at Chicheater, — it was 
deemed that the best mode of shewing regard for the 
late Bishop, and the monument which he himself 
would have prized the most, would be Buch a me- 
morial as should also tend to promote and per- 
petuate some one of those institutions, 

" Among these there was not much room to hest&te. 
The strong and active interest which the Bishop had 
always taken in the cause of education, and the con- 
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viction that the welfare and very salvation of England 
depend mamly, under Divme Providence, on the im- 
provement of education, and that the only way of 
bringing about such an improvement is to raise the 
character and qualifications of Schoolmasters, con- 
curred in pointing out that the erection of a building 
for the Training School at Chichester, to be called 
'Bishop Otter's School,* would be the fittest me- 
morial. A sum of at least two thousand poimds was 
named, as that required to carry the purpose into 
effect in a manner worthy of the diocese, and of him 
whom it is proposed to honour."" 

The late Duke of Gordon, 

" The Duchess of Gordon in 1 839, caused a magnifi- 
cent building to be commenced at Himtly as a school 
for the education of the children of the poor in that 
neighbourhood, to perpetuate the memory of the late 
lamented Duke, her husband. The building, which 
is on an extensive scale, when finished, will not have 
cost less than 3,000/." 

Testimonial in memory of the late Venerable 
Archdeacon Cambridge. 

*' An address was put forth some months since by a 
Committee expressive of the reverence and affection 
in which the character of this excellent man was 

■ Extracted from the circular, signed by the Earl of Chichester, as 
acting Chairman of the Committee. 
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universally held by all who knew him, and proposing 
a subscription for a monument in the new District 
Church on Twickenham-common, towards the erection 
of which he gave the most efficient assistance. 

" Subsequently, the suggestion of numerous friends 
has been adopted by the Committee, that the form of 
testimonial should be changed, and that, instead of 
the proposed monument, a national school, to be 
called ' Archdeacon Cambridge's School,' should be 
erected, adjoining the new Church, for the poor of 
the district, as being more in accordance with the 
simphcity of character and well-known wishes of him, 
whose memory it is the object to honour.** 



Memorial to the late Edward Cludde, Esq., of 
Orleton, Salop, April 1841. 

'* At a meeting of tenants and friends of the late 
Edward Cludde, Esq., of Orleton, Salop, for the pur- 
pose of testifying their respect for his memory, and 
their sense of the great loss which the parish of 
Wrockwardine and the neighbourhood have sustained 
by the death of so kind a landlord, and so excellent a 
man, it appeared to be the general feeling that two 
Almshouses, built at the entrance of the village of 
Wrockwardine, and endowed for the support of two 
aged widows, would form the most suitable memorial 
of one so compassionately mindfiil of the poor and 
friendless.*' 

6 6 
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The following inscription is intended to be placed 
on the front of the Almshouses : — 

"These Almshouses, erected in the year of our 
Lord, 1841, and endowed for the maintenance of two 
poor women in their declining years, are dedicated to 
the memory of Edward Cludde, Esq., late of Orleton, 
in this parish, by his tenants and neighbours, in 
testimony of their respect for a man who was an 
eminent example of pure and imdefiled religion, 
visiting the fatherless, and widows in their affliction, 
and keeping himself unspotted from the world." 



The following may be given as examples of another 
class of Memorials, which are alluded to at page 50 : 

Chichester Cathedral. 

An Obituary window, as it may be termed, of 
painted glass, is about to be placed at the east end of 
the south aisle of Chichester Cathedral, by a Digni- 
tary of that Church, as a memorial of a near rela- 
tion; and the good example thus set, is about to 
be followed by the introduction of a second large 
painted window in the same Cathedral on a like 
principle. The author has been assured, [and it is 
a high gratification to him to have learned the fact 
from the best authority,] that his Letter on Sepul- 
chral Memorials suggested the idea to the respected 
individual referred to. 
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Wj/ke Regis, Dorsetshire. 

" A large window in this Church has Utely been 
filled with stained glaae, under circumstances, which 
cannot ful to afford great Batisfeuition and encourage- 
ment to all who love our beautiful old Churches, and 
would see them restored, aa &r as may be, to aome- 
thing of their former splendour and propriety. 

" In the course of the last year, a sepulchral monu- 
ment was on the point of being erected by a gentle- 
man, to the memory of a deceased relative ; when it 
was suggested by hie rector, that some painted glass 
might serve all the purpose of a memorial, and at the 
same time be a considerable ornament to the Church. 
Abeautiful altar window, executed by Mr. Willement, 
has just been completed; and it is likely to be followed 
by another for the same Church, and by the same 
able hands, under precisely similar circumstances '." 

■ Ocnt-'B Mlc-i Jumary 1819, p. 71. 
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The Rev, Thomas Dunham JVhitaker, L.L.D,, F.S.A. 

Vicar of Whalley, 

Whilst referring to the works of Whitaker, the 
author cannot but express his feelings of admiration 
and respect towards one of the most original thinkers, 
one of the most sagacious antiquaries, and one of the 
most powerful and elegant writers of his day. To 
strong common sense Dr. Whitaker added sound scho- 
larship — every topic was touched by him with consum- 
mate talent — no one could detect a fallacy more quickly, 
or expose it with more keenness and ability. 

His style is singularly happy, uniting force with 
elegance. By a few well-selected words he presented 
to the mind a finished picture ; and, whatever might 
be the subject of the work, he wisely rendered it sub- 
servient to the great interests of rehgion and morahty . 

True it is that different faculties are given to 
different men. In Dr. Whitaker the " painful ac- 
curacy" essential to a topographer was occasionally 
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wanting, and, when 'occupied in throwing light upon 
subjects which would have baffled inferior men, it 
would have been well had a faithful coadjutor, though 
of humbler powers, assisted him in his topographical 
works, which, whilst stamped with genius and learn- 
ing, are not always implicitly to be followed in their 
minuter details. 

In common with every person of cultivated and 
well-disciplined mind. Dr. Whitaker entertained a 
deep reverence for all that is really excellent in anti- 
quity. This must always exist wherever real learning ' 
and habits of laborious thought, accompanied by a | 
humble spirit, prevail. t 

Bishop Hall says, " Sometimes I put myself to ! 
school to one of those ancients, whom the Church ' 
hath honoured with the name of Fathers, whose ' 
volumes I confess not to open, without a secret reve- 
rence of their holiness and gravity." Such was the ' 
feeling of Dr. Whitaker. On one occasion, when ; 
speaking of certain eminent theologians, he regrets j 
" that he is, as it were, eating the fruit of an expiring j 
species ;" and, under the melancholy impression of ' 

I 

what literatm-e and the Church had lost, "he had 
almost said * Senescit Ecclesia,*** 

Another point in his character was the strength of his 
prejudices — ^The word is used advisedly, and in that sense 
in which he himself would have employed it — ^he speaks 
of ** virtuous prejudices" — and censures '* the modem 
prejudice against prejudices" — the latter including 

6 o 
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such wise systems and rules in education as had the 
sanction of time and experience. Scarcely a page of 
his writings can be read without our marking his dread 
of schism and dissent — ^his abhorrence of large manu- 
factories, which he likened even to ** Hell itself" — of 
the licentiousness, miscalled the freedom of the press — 
and ** of the assuming and arrogant humour of 
modem days." He had no idea of levelling the 
understandings of men, but considered that the great 
mass of mankind should be brought up in the school 
of authority, and in habits of submission y. 

" Caeteram turbam," said Augustine, speaking of the 
common people (for whom he had as much charity, as 
those who would exalt them into judges of contro- 
versy,) " non inteUigendi vivacitas, sed credendi sim- 
pHcitas tutissimam fecit." — This is the language of the 
fourth century, and of a better temper than the 



7 Southey speakingof theinfidelity of some, andthe shallow philosophy 
of others in the reig^i of Charles II., observes that " The schools of 
dissent soon became schools of unbelief : this disposition is the natural 
consequence of those systems which call upon every man to form his 
own judgnnent upon points of faith, without respect to the authority of 
other ages, or of wiser minds, without reference to his own ig^iorance 
or his own incapacity; which leave humility out of the essentials of the 
Christian character, and when they pretend to erecttheir superstructure 
of rational belief, build upon the shifting sands of vanity and self-conceit." 
[Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 329.] Truly " the mouth of the righteous 
speaketh wisdom." How just are the sentiments, and how impressive 
is the warning thus given us by one, whose pen alas ! is now laid aside, 
but, as Bishop Heber observed of him, thirty years ago, '* few authors 
of the present age have written so much, and still fewer, of any age, 
have written so well." 
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assuming and airogiuit humour which is miscalled the 
spirit of Protestantism in the nineteenth, — " Sit a 
mea ciun Augustine' !" 

These and other strong opinions he avows honestly, 
without disguise, without timidity. 

Some may say that Dr. Whitaker was bom some 
generations too late, that he was more fitted for the ag6 
of his great ancestor", than for the nineteenth centur?, 
hut we should be thankful, that master-minds lile 
his occasionally appear, which not contented with the 
narrowness of modem information and modem views, 
dehght in the wisdom of past times, and, in some mea- 
sure, restore to us what is neglected and forg'otten. 

Dr. Whitaker died December 1S2!. Seldom has 
the Church had to lament the loss of a son more de- 
voted to her cause, or one more competent to defe nd 
her in the hour of peril. A tribute of respect has 
Ijeen lately paid to liis memory, in an Epitaph, at 
once faithful and elegant, from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished native of the county, where Dr.Whitaker's 
femily had for ages resided, Edward Cardwell, D.D, 
Principal of St. AJban's Hall. 
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"With the view of providing fands for Church build- 
ing and other importBnt objects, the Author cannot 
but indulge the hope that, under proper Ecclesiastical 
authority, the practice of making weekly coDectionB, 
during the morning service of Sunday may be gene- 
rally and beneficially revived. It is based both on 
Scripture and on the Rubric, and is a mode of collec- 
tion that is both simple and effective in its operatioD. 
In a few Churches it has already been adopted. 
Its more extensive use, must necessarily be gra.dual, 
and in all cases much will depend upon local habits. 
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the character of the population, and other circum- 
stances, which will be duly weighed by the Heads of 
the Church, and the resident Clergymen. Upon the 
first day of the week, says St. Paul, " let every one of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him *>." 
"In the Churches of Gaul and England and elsewhere, 
the people long continued to oflfer during the Liturgy, 
and memorials of the custom remain to this day, 
in most parts of the west*'." The Rubric, after 
directing that the sentences of the oflfertory should be 
read, and the " alms for the poor and other devotions 
of the people" should be " received" — proceeds — as a 
distinct and separate instruction — to give such direc- 
tions as are necessary ** when there is a commu- 
nion." It is clear therefore that whenever the sen- 
tences are read, a collection ought to be made, and 
that the reading the same, with the rubrical directions 
annexed, is intended for general observance, and not 
to be restricted, as is the present practice, to those 
occasions on which the Lord's Supper is administered. 
" Why should we cast away that most necessary 
sacrifice of alms? The Church hath very fitly as- 
signed it this place, as preambulatory to the prayers 
ensuing, it being properly styled by St. Chrysostom, 
the wing of prayer ^." This plan, it is obvious, would 
be more efiectual, than the one which is now adopted. 

^ 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

' Palmer's Orig^ines liturgicse, vol. iL p. 69- 

<* L'Estrange, Alliance of Divine OfSices, p. 178. [third edition, 16990 
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Charity Sermons are objectionable for various rea- 
sons, but particularly so as their results are fluctuating 
and uncertain, owing to bad weather or other acci- 
dental circumstances. Institutions, accordingly, which 
depend upon them, are .liable to be fettered during 
the ensuing year or longer, in consequence of the 
collections not reaching the anticipated amount. It is 
also a disgraceful fact, that individuals, even amongst 
the more affluent, instead of thankfully embracing the 
opportunity afforded them of fulfilling a Christian duty, 
satisfy themselves by giving on these occasions the 
very least sum in silver, which can be offered®. A 
regular weekly collection, from a portion of the con- 
gregation in a smEiU Village Church, would produce a 
sum far exceeding what is now annually collected from 
the whole. If one hundred and fifty persons were to^ 
contribute each one penny every Sunday during the 
year, a sum of £32. \0s, would be raised in a Church, 
where probably as many shillings are not collected by 
Sermons in the same period. If again, amongst a 
congregation of a thousand persons, five hundred 
were, on each Sunday, to give the value of the half 
shekel, (fifteen pence,) a sum which, mider the 
Mosaic dispensation, was enjoined to be given, as an 
offering to the Lord, by every Jew, that was twenty 
years old and upwards, (the two pennies, be it remem- 



• Sixpence hsus been dropped into the plate by one of a party of three 
, ladies, as the contribution of the three ! 
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bered, given by the good Samaritan^,) a sum 6f 
£31. 5s, would be collected every Sunday, and a 
gross sum of £1625. per annum. We will now take 
as an example a Church, in a city or tovm, with a con- 
gregation of about seven hundred persons of mixed 
classes of society, — [deducting one third part for 
children and the very poorest of the congregation, 
say 232] there would be left 468 as donors. 

Weekly Sum. Annual Amount 
5. d. 
75 Contributors at . . 2 6. 

100 do 10. 

100 do 6. 

50 do 4. 

141 do 1. 



468 



£. 


s. d,- 


. . 487 


10 


. . 260 





. . 130 





. . 43 


6 8 


. . 31 


1 


£951 


17 8 



These minute calculations may seem almost deroga- 
tory to so high a subject as Christian charity ; but 
more general statements may be doubted or denied, 
and these specifications will enable a clergyman to 
form some idea what may be done in his own Church 
in raising annually from his congregation the largest 
sums in the most efiectual and least onerous manner. 
The sums themselves cannot but be regarded as mode- 
rate, and might be modified and varied in many respects. 
If the contributors of the larger sums were fewer in 

' See lightfoot's works, toI. vii. p. 128. 
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number, those of less amount might, on the other 
hand, be more numerous, still a sum of from £900 to 
£1000, might from such a congregation be annually 
collected. Occasional absence and deficiencies would 
be supphed, doubtless, by more hberal contributions 
at the great Festivals. Many would feel, that ex- 
traordinary mercies demanded a larger measure of 
bounty, " Give unto the Most High, as He hath en- 
riched thee." (Eccles. xxxv. 10.) But if we take the 

collection as above at _ 

£ s. d. 



and deduct one fourth as Sacramental 
alms (to be appropriated, as such alms 
have been usually distributed,) 



950 
237 10 



a surplus will remain of £727 10 



This residue might be divided into equal propor- 
tions, the one half to be apphed in aid of the Paro- 
chial Schools, of Hospitals and Dispensaries, and other 
local purposes, for which sermons have been accus- 
tomed to be preached, and the other moiety be paid 
over to the Societies for Church building, and the 
Propagation of the Gospel both at home and abroad, 
in such proportions and manner, as the wants of these 
societies might from time to time demand?. 



f As a further illastration of this practice, we will take an existing 
City Church with a congregation of 1000 persons in less affluent cir- 
cumstances, generally, than those comprised in the above statement : 
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It is impossible to allege, that this plan would 
press unduly upon the finances of any family, or in- 
dividual, however limited might be their income, as 
the respective sums are spread over the whole year. 
" Observe," says St. Chrysostom, " how the Apostle 
avoids being burdensome ; he said not ' so much,' or 
* so much,' but whatsoever he may have been prospered 
in, whether much or little, signifying, that the supply 
is of God. And not only so, but also by his not en- 
joining them to deposit all at once, he makes his 
counsel easy ; since the gathering, by httle and little, 
hinders all perception of the burden and the cost ^.'* 



in this Church there have been collected, during the past year, on the 
several occasions when the Holy Communion was administered, 

dg 8. d. 
the sum of 85 3 7 

and when eight charity sermons have been preached 145 16 7 



I 

j6'231 2 '< 

Supposing weekly offertory collections to be made in this Church from 
two thirds of the congregation, according to something like the follow- 
ing scale, the result would be as follows : 

weekly siun. annual amount 

«. d. je 8. d. 

222 Contributors at . . ^ 10. . . . 577 4 

222 do 06. . . . 288 13 

222 do 1. . . . 48 2 

913 18 
Sums actually received in one year 231 2 

Excess ^£'682 17 10 

•» Library of the Fathers, Homilies on Corinthians, part ii. p. 607. 
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It is not too sanguine an expectation, to believe, that 
these contributions would augment rather than dimi- 
nish, as they would be provided for by an individual, in 
the calculation of his annual income and expenditure 
at the commencement of each year. This would lead 
him to regard the giving of alms in the Church as 
an integral part of the Christian service, not an oc- 
casional proceeding on its conclusion, and he would 
make a proper reserve, not only for these collections, 
but also for such casual and unexpected demands of 
charity as must always occur in the course of a 
year. His charities would not then be left to mere 
accidental claims upon his boimty, which he would 
gladly answer, if his means permitted, but which, by 
faUing upon him at once, and without due notice, are 
almost, if not altogether, neglected. If this plan be 
regarded as visionary — that it is not worth the experi- 
ment because (as it may be assumed) it could not 
answer — that, if put into practice, its success would 
be partial, and the contributions trifling — the author 
would answer in the words of our revered Metropoh- 
tan, " the practice of giving will create habits of 
bounty^," Communicants always increase by a more 
frequent administration of the Eucharist, and the uni- 
versal duty of Christian charity, on its true founda- 
tion, (by too many scarcely imderstood, and very httle 
practised, as a habit,) would imdoubtedly, by the 

i Charge of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1840. 
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adoption of this weekly custom be both taught and en- 
couraged ^. 

^ Since these pages were written, Mr. Palmer's Pamphlet on 
'Church Extension without Parliamentary Grants*' has appeared, 
and in which the author contemplates a provision, in aid of that object, 
by the means here pointed out, in conjunction with others. Astluit 
Pamphlet has doubtless been universally read, the following- passages 
only will be extracted in confirmation of the preceding remarks. 

" Considering the great amount of wealth in this country, and I 
must add, the charitable and liberal disposition of a large portion of 
our congregations, I cannot think there would be any difficulty in in- 
troducing the practice, with so holy and religious an object in view. 

" It is possible that some little time might be requisite to instruct cor 
congregations in their duties in reference to this subject, but it is one 
which is so deeply connected with religious considerations, that if the 
Clergy were obliged to bring it continually before the consciences of 
their hearers, it is morally impossible that there could be any foilure." 
[pages 18, 19.] 

One of our greatest Divines, Hammond, evinced by his own practice, 
the efficacy of these collections. 

" In the offertory, we are told, his instruction and example so for 
prevailed, that there was thenceforth little need of ever mnVjJT ig any 
poor-rate in bis parish. Nay, it is reported, that in a short time a 
stock was raised to be always ready for putting out children appren- 
tices. And, aft^ that, there yet remained a surplus, for the assist- 
ance of the neighbouring parishes." — Fell's Life of Hammond 16G2, ' 
p. 13—14. 

THE END. 
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